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HESE BEAUTIFUL KALENDARS FOR 1957 
Bronk the sixty-fifth year of service 
to the Episcopal Church. No other 
Calendar has their beautiful, dis- 
tinctive features with days and 
seasons of the Church Year printed 
in proper liturgical colors and special 
headings for your own church. 


The Churchman’s 
Ordo Kalendar is a 


The Church Kalen- 
dar is a Red Letter 
Holy Day Episcopal 
Kalendar that fol- 
lows the Book of 
Common Prayer. 


SPECIAL HEADINGS 


These Kalendars may be made up with 
special headings designed for your church 
and printed in one color of warm brown, any 
illustration of interest to your church together 
with a listing of services, meetings, etc. All 
other exclusive features of the Masterpiece 
Editions are retained in full color. 


AN AUTHENTIC GUIDE AND REFERENCE 

Ashby Kalendars are a powerful factor 
in taking the Church into the home and into 
the office. They provide a daily reminder 
of the life and teachings of our Lord and 
a constant awareness of the Church in which 
He is Incarnate. 


A MAJOR SOURCE OF PROFIT 

Hundreds of Church groups and societies 
have found this Kalendar a remarkable 
effective and thoroughly churchly means of 
raising funds to further their worthy work. 
The profits from such a project are definitely 
worthwhile and especially desirable since 
they are obtained through an essentially 
religious medium. 

With proper recognition . . . a sponsor 
of these calendars will often gratefully give 
them to the membership. 


WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
Send 50 cents for sample copy of 1957 
Church Kalendar—postpaid. 


Black Letter Holy 
Day Episcopal Kal- 
endar that ~ follows 
the Supplemental 
Missals. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE CHURCH CALENDARS 
PUBLISHED WITH DAYS AND SEASONS OF THE 


CHURCH YEAR IN PROPER LITURGICAL COLORS 


ASHBY COMPANY: 421 State - ERIE, PA. 
Publishers of Liturgical Calendars 


talks with TEACHE! 


The Art of Communication 


ie the novel Boon Island by Kenneth 
Roberts, is the gripping account of 14 
men, shipwrecked on a rocky shoal off the 
shore of Maine in midwinter. Although 
only six miles from the mainland, which 
was inhabited, they were unable to signal 
for 24 days, until two of the men gave 
their lives in reaching the shore on a raft. 

Communication is the word in educa- 
tion today, and this story of tragic suffer- 
ing illustrates well a great human _ prob- 
lem, now at last becoming recognized. To 
get through a message from those in dis- 
tress to those who can help is a situation 
which exists everywhere in human rela- 
tions. People need help — generally only 
the simple support of human understand- 
ing, companionship, and acceptance. Yet 
they do not know how to ask for it, nor 
where; in their clumsy outreach their need 
is not recognized, or they are misunder- 
stood. If those around them only knew, 
ready help would be given abundantly. 

There are two parties to all communi- 
cation: those who first signal, and those 
who should receive the message. Yet in 
the opportunities afforded by our living 
together we may go on for years touching 
superficially, while our real selves never 
meet. This is the tragedy of many a class- 
room: there is seeming communication 
between teacher and pupils, but little real 
meeting of minds. 


Interpersonal Relations 


A few intimates may arrive at a “silent 
understanding,” but most human beings 
accomplish their relationships by means 
of conversation. The medium of language 
is the normal and most frequent method 
of the meeting of persons. If you can’t 
say what you mean, you cannot readily 
communicate with another. True, facial 
expressions, feelings revealed by actions, 
and the wordless outreach of sympathetic 
souls create a rich background. But always 
words are the main lines of communica- 
tion. 

Skill in the use of language is therefore 
necessary if persons are to profit by being 
together. We must know increasingly what 
to say, and how and when. We are now 
realizing the vast importance of all this 
in the art of teaching. Some teachers, 
for all their words, are not heard, inward- 
ly or profitably, by the children. They 
are simply sounding off — the assigned 
story, preachment, drill, or lore. 

Once genuine contact is established, 
communication is a two-way movement, 
an alternation of giving and receiving as 
swift as the changing poles of alternating 


By the Rev. VICTOR HOAG, 


electric current. This is what we rec¢ 
in the phrase “give and take.” Pupil¢ 
their part to give. Indeed, the teac: 
out-voted at the very start — perhaps) 
or ten to one — if he does not rece 
that what his pupils are, what the 
thinking and have experienced, is thi 
material of learning. 

How do we communicate with 0 
By striving earnestly to have our 1 
and spirits truly meet. Desiring this! 
knowing our failures in the past, we 
trusting in the old motives and ami 
tion of the classroom. We invite sib 
we devise ways of answering these.: 


New Style Teachers 


This has been going on, graduall 
a long time, but the new courses re 
and help us to sharpen our skills i 
man intercourse. Lesson preparati! 
vastly different. Instead of organizing 
scribed material to be sent out on his 


wavelength, the teacher now makes 
how profitably to carry on the cc! 
hour of fellowship in the Church 4 
beloved friends who are, through a & 
year, learning the Christian religia 
being together. 

Consider a difficult child “acting w 
class. He is signalling something, @ 
wise adult may learn to answer. Hel 
be saying, in his own fumbling way. 
he needs attention, affection, praise: 
it may. be worthy responsibilities, a| 
and direction he is seekimg. In a wom) 
needs to be saved, to be and beco 
person God intended him to be. 

Is this too remote and difficult fi 
teachers? We are only saying tha 
Christian religion is a life of compa! 
ship under which persons of all condi 
meet in a common life. That life is Ci 

We are now speaking of this proce 
human contacts — so close that, like|t 
tric wires, power may flow — as comri 
cation. But we have always known {i 
communion, one with another. TH} 
why we come and go to the altar togé! 
In that spirit may we all meet our pi 
this first Sunday, resolved to meet 
only their bodies but their spirits. 
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should be properly insured... 


Most stained glass windows 
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coverage provided. When 
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An Englishman and an American Say Y 


PEOPLE LISTENED when he preached — the | 
Wm. T. Manning, Bishop of New York for ovey 


Why Are Sermons 
Today So Dull? - 


lt is impossible to preach effectively unless one 
knows the necessary interests of the people to 
whom one is preaching. 


By the Rev. Canon Bernard I. Bell 
Cathedral Church of St. James, Chicago, Ill. 


ost of the preaching in the 
Episcopal Church makes for little ex- 
cept boredom on the part of that sec- 
tion of the congregation which is 
chiefly concerned with the affairs and 
work of the world today. 

Is this assertion just a charge, or 
does it accord with the real facts? If 
it does, what is the Church doing to 
rescue its message from being re- 
garded, for the most part, as a thing 
of monotonous triviality? Why are ser- 
mons so dull and apparently without 
significance to most of those in the 
congregation? Is anything being done 
about the situation? 

One of the things that certainly is 
the matter is that the usual preacher 
does not know what sort of problems 
are being faced, or possibly not faced, 
by the man in the street and at the 
office and the shop and on the farm. 
It is impossible to preach effectively 
unless one knows the necessary inter- 
ests of the people to whom one is 
preaching. 

I am reminded of an interview I 
once had with a bishop in England. 
I was engaged at the time in an inves- 
tigation of the training of English 
preachers. I asked the bishop if the 
seminaries were turning out men who 
were of much use to him in bringing 
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the Gospel to bear upon the kind of 
people who were in his rural west-of- 
England diocese. He said that they 
were not. “Suppose,” he went on, 
“you were a bishop who was asked to 
find a clergyman for a rural parish. 
You ask the parochial Church Council 
what kind of man it wants. Many 
qualifications are suggested but fre- 
quently this one turns up: ‘We should 
like to have, my Lord, a man preach 
to us who knows something not only 
about God but also about cows.’ ”’ 

This was an intelligent answer, for 
what can a man teach about theology 
unless between the people and him- 
self there is a liaison of interest grow- 
ing out of mutual participation in the 
practical affairs of the community. 
A preacher to farmers must know 
something about cows if he would 
minister to farmers. He must know 
something, really know something, 
about business if his sermons are to 
appeal to businessmen and _ business 
women. So it goes all around the list 
of occupations. 

Of course, it is not right to turn the 
theological college into a _ business 
school. What must be done is to see 
that the clergy and seminarians first 
of all know theology with reasonable 
professional proficiency, and at the 


same time are aware of their | 
present world around them. (|! 
thus can they be helped to see 4 
theology has pertinency in the mij 
of those who worship and listen} 
this be so — and it is hard nag 
recognize it — it is easy to see at |t 
one thing the matter with | 
preaching today.. /t is very often Db; 
delivered without any common :| 
ing of interest between those whi 
ten and him who preaches. No wo} 
it ws dull. 

About the contemporary world 


Continued on page 6 
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4 ot long ago the Bishop of Roch- 
atl England, in a public address 
Nibed the majority of contempo- 
sermons as “pitiful little homilies, 
wy constructed” and made a plea 
f return to the prophetic note in 
hing. His criticism called forth a 
~) of replies in the Church press 
Hin the national dailies. 

“any clergy, “willing to justify 
selves,” wrote indignantly to re- 
ate the bishop’s assertion, and, on 
somewhat insecure ground that he 
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Preaching Must 
Be Intelligible’ 


The clergy are specialists in theology; therefore people have a 
right to expect theology from them, but it must be theology 


interpreted and applied to life — not just dished up from 


seminary lecture notes 


By the Rev. R. F. Hettlinger 
St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, England 


probably hears very few sermons him- 
self, argued that his opinion was 
worthless. On the other hand the laity 
were very slow to dissociate them- 
selves from this episcopal judgment, 
and it may be surmised that the bish- 
op’s opinion was partly influenced by 
the private confidences of the Church- 
wardens and Church councillors of his 
diocese. 

Other correspondents confessed the 
validity of the bishop’s criticism, and 
suggested various practical means to 
improve the exercise of what the 
Church Times called “‘one of the two 
primary obligations of the _priest- 
hood.” 

The. bishop pointed out that the 
parish priest today finds it difficult to 
set aside the necessary time for the 
preparation of sermons, and the emi- 
nently suitable suggestion was made 
that the clergy should be expected to 
preach only one sermon each Sunday. 
In most American parishes, however, 
this rule is already accepted, and I 
suspect that the decline in the stand- 
ard of preaching must be explained 
by deeper causes than the increasing 
demands made by modern parish life 
and the shortage of clergy. We still 
find time for what we really regard 
as important and effective. 

Is it not true that most Anglican 
clergy do regard the sermon as some- 


thing of minor importance in wor- 
ship? In our very proper emphasis on 
the centrality of the Eucharist we have 
come to contrast one part of the serv- 
ice with another — the consecration 
and reception of the elements being 
set over against the preaching of the 
word, as if this latter were not part 
and parcel of the Eucharist in its 
primitive and apostolic form. We 
rightly emphasize the objective char- 
acter of the grace offered through 
communion, and rejoice in the fact 
that God’s gifts to us do not depend 
upon our capacity to respond intellec- 
tually or emotionally, but only on our 
faith and obedience. 

Yet so exaggerated is the contrast 
drawn by some Anglican apologists 
between the Protestant emphasis on 
the word and the Catholic emphasis 
on the presence that one might come 
to the conclusion that there is some 
special merit in receiving the grace of 
God when we are tired or listless, 
that most Anglicans are in a state of 
chronic sickness, or that it has been 
proved by experience that Christian 
congregations thrive better when the 
priest never enters the pulpit. 

A more truly Catholic balance is 


Continued on page 7 


*An address given to clergy in the chapel of 
St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, the Central 
College of the Anglican Communion. 


Why Are Sermons So Dull? 


Continued from page 4 


its problems the clergy mostly know 
next to nothing, and often seem to 
desire to know nothing more than 
they do know. They are unaware of 
what is involved in economic and 
business life. 

The plain fact is that most of the 
clergy confine their public attention 
chiefly to matters of self preservation 
for the Church and not to the possible 
impact of the Church and its people 
upon society at large. At least that is 
what a very great number of those 
round about us have grown to sus- 
pect. 

What has the Church to say about 
matters of immediate importance to 
men and women living in this difficult 
age, about real problems that must be 
dealt with as the weeks go by? Very 
little indeed, if one may judge from 
the sermons that are being preached. 
It is not merely that the Church keeps 
talking about money out of all pro- 
portion to its real importance. The 
trouble is that it does not talk enough, 
for the welfare of the Church and 
the preservation of society, about mat- 
ters of far greater importance than 
money. 

Why are such matters so little 
touched upon from the pulpit? Is it 
because the clergy are afraid of offend- 
ing somebody or is it that they liter- 
ally do not know what to say in the 
name of the living Christ about the 
common concerns of people? Jt would 
seem that the chief cause of silence is 
a lack of informing contacts between 
the parsons and the people. After a 
while the man in the pulpit gets so 
interested in theological minutiae and 
in the promotion of ecclesiastical en- 
terprises that he forgets what the ob- 
ject of these enterprises is. Many years 
of sympathetic and affectionate obser- 
vation of the Church have led me, and 
a good many others, to think that the 
latter is the real reason for neglect of 
effective preaching. 

What needs to be done is to see to 
it that no man gets into the pulpit or 
stays there who is ignorant of what 
constitutes the common life of the 
world around him. If this be true, 
the bettering of our preaching de- 
pends upon a larger and wiser and 
more constant contact, gained in con- 
firmation classes, in the seminaries, in 
parochial discussions, and in diocesan 
activities, between the clergy and the 
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men and women who are carrying on 
the world’s business as best they can. 
The promotion of such contacts is 
indispensable if the Church is to 
escape the current charge that its mes- 
sage does not matter much. How to 
promote these more frequent and 
more fruitful contacts is a major prob- 
lem facing the Church. 

Fortunately, it is a problem to 
which attention is being seriously de- 
voted in more churchly quarters than 
the ordinary man is likely to rec- 
ognize. What are some of the things 
that are being attempted along this 
line? None of them can succeed with- 
out the active interest and intelligent 
codperation of the laity. 

In the first place, greater care may 
well be taken by the bishops in the 
selection of candidates for Holy Or- 
ders. It would help if those sent to the 
seminaries had a background of sec- 
ular interests. It is also highly advisable 
that those who enter on theologi- 
cal study shall have had previous ex- 
perience in some kind of secular em- 
ployment. It would be hard to enforce 
this as a requirement but it certainly 
is desirable. It would also help if the 
pre-seminary: education: of candidates 
were carried 6n in other than an eccle- 
siastical environment. 

Secondly, care may well be taken to 
see that during seminary days social 
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contacts are built up between the | 
ers of secular life and those who 
planning to become leaders of ecc 
astical life. They have much to l¢ 
from one another which, as things 
now, is not always easy. This does} 
mean contacts only with the weal 
Such contacts must be an extra-cu: 
ular matter, since there is no tim) 
deal with them in the curriculun 

Thirdly, members of seminary , 
ulties should be intent to point f 
the actual and possible social si 
cance of the theology they teach. 
not aay more necessary to do this 
mally than it is to teach relig 
formally in a secular university; ; ; 


Fourthly, for the making of pre| 
ing more practical and understanq 
of the common life, the Church n 
depend not only upon the theolog 
seminaries but also upon those } 
people who take the product of! 
seminaries and deal with it after ¢ 
nation week after week. | 
It has been suggested that this 
culty can best be overcome by mui 
conference between the clergy ¢ 
parish and the laity thereof. Opg 
tunity for this needs cultivation, ° 
usual clergyman wishes to preach + 
but he has little chance to find} 
whether what he is preaching andi 
way he is preaching are effective. ° 
all too common church-door cong 
ulations after the sermon is over 
not reveal much. 
In every parish and mission 
clergyman may well consider the { 
sibility from time to time of inviij 
thoughtful laymen to confer with ! 
on his sermons, and _ particularly 
how well he succeeds in making 3 
gion seem relevant to the daily lity 
his people. In parishes that have 1 
than one priest, the clergy themse 
might constructively criticize one 
other and share the reactions 
have received from their hearers: 
It might help if there were a la’! 
amount of conference between gral 
of laypeople and clergymen on an 
than parochial basis, perhaps 0/ 
diocesan basis. Some dioceses 1} 
sought and are seeking to devi 
such conference. What is meant isi! 
so much the sharing between cli 
and laity of good fellowship or «| 
the _promotion of theological sti 
important though these are, but rai: 
the sharing of reactions toward pre 
ing. As things are now, far too ni 
of the clergy consider it an intru/ 
to have real lay criticism presente 
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4; while a great many laymen, 
fit that preaching is exclusively a 
@:al matter, refrain from any real 
‘#ism of sermons and sermonizing 
§pt perhaps over the Sunday din- 
Mable. This is too bad. In the long 


@ained by the Russian Orthodox 
pgian L. A. Zander, who writes 
‘if the phrase ‘God’s- Word’ be 
westood literally as that which God 
Dp man; if it be remembered that 
ot a temporal act of communi- 
thought, but an eternal and 
ngeable reality, and that the 
of God is Christ Himself — 
jlistening to it and apprehending 
uires a character similar to the 
king of the eucharistic gifts.”’+ 
aching is also sometimes belit- 
‘Shs an individualistic means of 
# in contrast to the corporate act 
“mmunion. But preaching is a 
‘wh activity. The priest is or- 
“ad to preach the word of God 
w@fe does so not in private conversa- 
ith his parishioners, but in the 
“@xt of the worship of the congre- 
oth. Indeed, this is part of the full- 
‘of apostolic succession. Dom 
ery Dix has told us that preach- 
the synaxis — the Ante-Com- 
Gn part of the service — was “‘the 
“#1 liturgy of the bishop’s ‘order,’ 
t which the action of the whole 
in its synaxis was felt to be 
plete. ... It was the solemn cor- 
» witness of the whole Church to 
elation of God recorded in the 
@ures.”{ It is true that in the 
Jal Epistles special honor is paid 
‘se elder-bishops who “labor in 
}brd and in teaching,” which im- 
Gthat not all did then preach 
‘Maothy 5:17). But presumably we 
“Ga maximum and not a mini- 
% {apostolic succession for our min- 
- even those who believe in the 
‘of preaching often fail to preach 
“ively. How seldom does it hap- 
“¥s it did when St. Paul preached 
nessalonica, that the sermon is 
‘Ped “not as the word of men but 
‘iis in truth, the word of God 
7 also worketh in you that be- 
(1 Thessalonians 2:13.). There 
»red a few years ago a volume of 


‘Bin and Action, pp. 160-161. 
“Shape of the Liturgy, p. 40. 
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run the quality of our sermons will 
depend upon lay participation as the 
weeks go by. 

But if such participation is to be 
effective, the laity must be willing to 
give the necessary time and talent to 


Pp reaching Must Be Intelligible 
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sermons by representative Anglican 
preachers. I did not read it, but one 
reviewer entitled his review “How to 
bore Congregations,” and declared 
that of the 40 or more sermons in- 
cluded only half a dozen would com- 
pel the attention of the average occu- 
pant of the pew. The rest failed to do 
so either because they were couched 
in traditional language, which is un- 
intelligible to the ordinary layman, or 
because they were abstract and im- 
personal. 

As Mr. Charles P. Taft indicated in 
his address at the Anglican Congress 
in Minneapolis in 1934§ the first of 
these two failings is widespread. It is 
too often supposed that a sermon can 
be equated with a course of dogmatic 
instruction — that it differs little from 
a lecture. One sermon — a Christian 
sermon — in the collection referred to 
above is a horrible example of how 
not to preach theologically. In it oc- 
curs this passage: 


“He of whom Chalcedon was later to 
teach — one and the same Christ, Son, 
Lord, only-begotten, known in two na- 
tures, without confusion, without change, 
without division, without separation — 
submits to the cradle of His mother’s 
arms.” 


This is an extreme example, but in- 
dicative of a tendency. Either the cler- 
gy treat their congregations as if they 
were morons and keep them happy 
with pious platitudes, or they dish up 
their seminary lectures in short sec- 
tions. 

What is wanted is theology inter- 
preted and applied. ‘The English week- 
ly, the Spectator, recently held a com- 
petition, in which many hundreds of 
people participated, for the best essay 
on “What I expect from a sermon.” 
The winner, a laywomen, declared: 


“The clergy are specialists in theology. 
Therefore we should expect, first and 
foremost, theology from them. Many ser- 
mons contain far too little theological 
backbone. But a mere peppering of theo- 


§Report, p, 141. 


develop it. Only when this is done will 
Episcopalians be able to face God and 
the world without a sense of shame 
over having been given a tremendous 
opportunity and having done nothing 
much about it. 


WELL-KNOWN speaker, Archbishop of Canterbury. 


logical terms will not suffice. These terms 
must be related to our own condition. ... 
What is needed is the application of 
Christian doctrine to the contemporary 
situation.” 


We cannot therefore become eftfec- 
tive in the ministry of the word simply 
by adding dogmatic weight to our 
sermons. 

As Emil Brunner put it in one book, 
“a pastor might — to put it somewhat 
strongly — go to heaven on account 
of the What but go to hell on account 
of the How.” And it is the How, the 
application and interpretation of the 
What, that takes time and effort. It 
can be done, but it is much more de- 
manding than either simple exhorta- 
tions based on the Gospel for the day 
or dogmatic pronouncements based on 
the latest — or oldest — textbook. 

Preaching must be intelligible, and 
it must also be personal. ‘That is, it 
must be concerned with things and 
issues which are really significant for 
the people who listen. Sermons which 
inveigh against slackness in Church- 
going are irrelevant to the congrega- 
tion of the faithful. Warnings against 
the threat of atheistic Communistic 
materialism are not the word of God 
to comfortable middle-class business 
men and their wives. What is wanted 
here is a warning against theistic dem- 
ocratic materialism. 

‘This means that we must know our 
people and their world. The clergy- 
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man who is so busy with his religious 
duties that he cannot find time to read 
the daily newspaper or listen to the 
radio occasionally is deluding himself. 
The man who finds no time to visit 
the homes of his parish and get to 
know the questions that ordinary peo- 
ple are asking may preach very ortho- 
dox sermons, but he will certainly 
not become the instrument of the 
word of God. 

It was said of Charles Simeon that 
he preached at Holy Trinity Church, 
Cambridge, throughout the Napo- 
leonic wars without ever mentioning 
them. But in his day war had little 
relevance for the average man. ‘There 
was hardly the same excuse for the 
rector of one English parish in the first 
world war who was a church historian 
specializing in Eusebius. When ‘the 
Churchwardens complained that he 
never referred to the war — the most 
significant contemporary event for his 
people — it was pointed out that it 
did not come within his period. But 
preaching is concerned with the here 
and now situation, and it is the re- 
sponsibility of the priest to declare 
the word of God for today, for men 
and women living in this scientific, 
atomic age. 

The Czech theologian, Josef Hro- 
madka — and he is certainly one who 
knows what it is to preach to a vital 


contemporary situation — says in one 
of his books: 


“The preacher has to proclaim the 
presence, the real presence of God in His 
word. He is supposed to speak not about 
God or some interesting religious moral 
or cultural theme — he has to deliver a 
personal message from God. . . To preach 
means to take God with agonizing ear- 
nestness and to challenge the very exist- 
ence of man.” 


This is obviously a very serious call- 
ing. Preaching is not merely reading 
the Scriptures aloud, leaving each in- 
dividual to apply the lesson to himself. 
It is a Church activity, the work of 
the Spirit in the Body of Christ, to 
which the ordained clergy are specially 
committed. They have to accept the 
terrible responsibility of declaring to 
their people what they, in all sincerity 
and prayer, believe to be the meaning 
of the Apostolic word in terms of 
today. And the clergy are unfaithful 
to their ordination vows if they take 
shelter behind generalities or tradi- 
tional formulae. They are set apart to 
live especially under the judgment of 
the word of God, and this demands 
of them a spirit and a will attuned to 
hear, obey, and declare that word. 
There are terrible temptations pecul- 
iar to the ministry. The clergy may be 
tempted, like one character in George 
Eliot’s The Mill on the Floss, ‘always 


to preach in a striking manner, so} 
have his congregation swelled bi 
mirers from neighboring parishes 


to produce a great sensation whe : 


he took occasional duty for a bra 
clergyman of minor gifts.” They: 
prostitute the pulpit to the adv) 
ment of some particular politicak 
icy of their own choice, which 

suppose to be beyond the criticisi 
the word of God. They may dex 
their thinking so individualist 

as to ignore the corporate char 
of the prophetic ministry and 
rate themselves and their people : 
the mind of the Church at large. " 
may do all or any of these thir) 
they take preaching seriously. Yet} 
these risks are better than the ¢ 
donment of this truly apostolic 

tion. 

It is recorded that on one occa 
when William Temple had 
preaching at a mission to Oxford 
versity, an undergraduate was I 
to say on leaving, “It is wonde 
come away from a very great 
and to feel that one has been liste 
not to him but to God.” None | 
can begin to match Temple’s inti 
tual qualities; but if we were 
faithful in this great work our pn 
ing would surely be more ofte: 
ceived as the word of God whichy 
eth in them that believe. 


Before the Storm 
Broke 


DEAN COLET AND HIS THEOLOGY. By 
Ernest William Hunt. Macmillan. Pp. x, 
142. $4.50. 


D. John Colet, dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London, was one of the most 
attractive figures of 16th-century England. 
As an enthusiast for renaissance literature, 
as a preacher of Holy Scripture, and as a 
denouncer of the vices of the clergy, he 
stood on the threshold of the reformation. 
Unlike his friends More and Erasmus, 
however, he died (1519) before the storm 
broke. The biography of this learned and 
saintly man has often been written, but 
his place in the history of Christian 
thought has never been made entirely 
clear. This brief volume applies itself to 
fulfill the latter task. 

The topic is of considerable impor- 
tance. Dean Colet, like Bishop Andrewes 
and George Herbert, has always been rec- 
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ognized as an embodiment of the Angli- 
can ideal. The type of spirituality which 
he represented was the goal which con- 
tinued to draw the hearts of many devout 
Churchpeople throughout the reverses and 
changes of the English reformation. Any 
student of this period would naturally 
like to know what opinions Colet held 
about the controversial questions which 
were soon to provoke such outbursts. Un- 
fortunately, however, Colet wrote few 
books, and of his numerous sermons only 
a fraction have survived in written form. 
Hence, the student is left to draw rather 
large conclusions from a small amount of 
evidence. 

Mr. Hunt treats Colet under five heads: 
as Christian humanist, as reformer, as 
preacher, as exegete, and as mystic. Un- 
fortunately, the conclusions he reaches 
are often truisms. We are assured, for 
instance, that Colet’s humanism was thor- 
oughly Christian, that he hated clerical 
vice, and that he was an effective preacher. 

‘The last two sections are the most inter- 
esting. Colet’s insistence on the primacy 
and sufficiency of Scripture is important. 
It is regrettable, however, that Mr. Hunt 
constantly compares Colet’s views with 
modern writers rather than with his con- 
temporaries. The innumerable quotations 


from Dean Inge are tedious, and Wj 
still left wondering how Colet’s Chir) 
neoplatonic mysticism accorded wit 
spirit of his own age. What inflj 
might such a mysticism have had, f} 


stance, on Cranmer’s great conceptif 
the union of God and man in the E| 
rist? | 
Those who are well versed in the} 
century Church will probably no# 
anything here to surprise them. 
however, who have not yet made t 
quaintance of the saintly dean will) 
this. a pleasant and attractive int} 
tion. In spite of the breastwork of |! 
footnotes, this book is written in a¥ 
style and can be quickly read. A p 
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Solet would have greatly enhanced this 


H. Boone Porter, JR. 


ttle to Aid 


JHE LIFE OF THOMAS CRANMER. By 
veodore Maynard. Regnery. Pp. xiv, 
2. $4.50. 


Iheodore Maynard is a_ professional 
yer who has done several semi-serious 
s on historical and religious topics. 
‘Yan author he seeks to practice that 
Wer,” paradoxical, and somewhat su- 
icial style usually associated with the 
»Wlo-Irish school of Roman Catholic 
“@llectuals. ‘Those who like this sort of 
We will probably find that Waugh and 
»x do it better. 

™ must be said that Mr. Maynard tries 
jreat his subject fairly — though per- 


not always discerningly — and he is 
th in his praise of Cranmer’s literary 
ers. He even goes so far as to assert 
» Cranmer’s translations are often bet- 
from a literary point of view, than the 
prayers they replaced (p. 175). 
®n the whole, however, this book tells 
“w§ttle about the great Archbishop. Most 
t is given over to witticisms, repeti- 
- paradoxes, and innumerable irrele- 
anecdotes. It will do little to harm 
reputation of Cranmer; it will like- 
do little to aid the reputation of its 
sor and publisher. 
| H. Boone Porter, JR. 


vi JEWISH UNDERSTANDING OF THE 
i EW TESTAMENT. By Samuel Sandmel. 
Mebrew Union College Press. Pp. xx, 
ml. $5. 


of the course of his interpretation of 
® New Testament for Jewish readers, 
“suel Sandmel develops several inter- 
‘ig ideas. For instance, he considers 
@Gospels of Matthew and Luke as the 
i antidotes to both St. Paul’s excessive 
@entration in his epistles on the impli- 
ons of Jesus and St. Mark’s pared- 
Sn recital of the career of Christ as 
Mh. 

tt doing this, the author is forced to 
a very closely to the literal meaning 


i| Continued on page 22 
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sorts and conditions 


I WOULD want to live either next 
door to the church or on the edge of 
the woods or the water. Schools, shop- 
ping, pleasant neighbors, and ability 
to get to the L.C. office are also impor- 
tant plus values, but they do not, for 
me, answer to an interior need as do 
the first two requirements. 


AND, if it came down to a choice, I 
would rather live with nature and take 
frequent trips to the church than live 
with the church and take frequent trips 
to nature. This is, I think, a religious 
choice, although I do not know exactly 
why. The suburbanite and the cliff- 
dweller of the cities may hear the voice 
of the Son of Man where cross the 
crowded ways of life. I don’t deny 
them a spiritual evaluation of their 
environment. Nor do I think I am ex- 
actly communing with God when I 
watch the minnows in the shallows or 
touch the jewelweed to make its seed- 
pod spring open. 


THE RELIGIOUS exercise involved 
here is the work of being a creature. 
It is not a matter of sentimental at- 
tachment to the wild things. I would 
rather watch a black bass than a school 
of minnows and would rather catch a 
black bass than watch him. I occupy 
my predatory place in nature without 
embarrassment, looking upon natural 
conflict as a part of nature’s peace. 
“And God saw everything that He had 
made, and, behold, it was very good.” 
The work of being a creature is to live 
in God’s creation and to see that it is 
very good. 


THE WORKS of man are, in general, 
all right with me, too. My need is not 
for untrodden forests and_trackless 
wastes, but only for a little stretch of 
land or water where the universe can 
be itself — a place where a rat, a spider, 
or an ant has a right to be, where the 
rabbit is entitled to the green shoots he 
eats. And, of course, where we are en- 
titled to eat the rabbit if we can catch 
him. 


IN SEEING, and being a part of, this 
primordial pattern, I catch a glimpse of 
the spiritual dimension of life. Actu- 
ally, it is more than a glimpse; it is 
sometimes as full-bodied and deep as 
Jacob’s vision of the angels ascending 
and descending the supernatural stair- 
case. ‘How dreadful is this place! This 
is none other but the house of God, 
and this is the gate of heaven.” 


NOW, to count and study and weigh 
and measure and name these things is 
an entirely suitable occupation. The 
Lord God brought the creatures to 


Adam “to see what he would call 
them.” As everything a baby touches 
goes into his mouth, so everything a 
man touches goes into his rational cate- 
gories. In the intermediate phase, 
everything that a boy touches goes into 
his pockets. 


IN BABY, or boy, or man, it is all a 
part of the work of being a creature. 
The great astronomer who said that 
the universe discloses a God who is a 
great mathematician was enthusiastical- 
ly collecting the mathematical treasures 
God has strown about the universe. 


THAT which reveals, or exemplifies, 
or mediates some aspect of the nature 
of God to us constitutes an exploration 
into the spiritual dimension. To the 
mathematician it may be mathematics. 
To the village half-wit it may be watch- 
ing the minnows in the shallows, along 
with me. 


BETH-EL was the name Jacob gave to 
a place where God revealed Himself— 
“the House of God.’ But Beth-lehem, 
the House of Bread — the parish Church 
— is the place where God communi- 
cates Himself to man in a way beyond 
all investigation of the mind or appre- 
hension of the senses — where the 
Incarnate Lord becomes one body with 
us and we with him. Whether from the 
wilderness, from the astronomer’s lab- 
oratory, from the suburban home or 
the city apartment, the path to union 
with God is the path to the altar. 


IN SPEAKING of an area that carries 
my perceptions deep into the spiritual 
dimension, I do not intend to general- 
ize about where people ought to live 
or what in particular they ought to 
perceive. The point is that our uni- 
verse shows us, whether in nature, or 
in music, or in the construction of a 
bulldozer, or in the struggles and sor- 
rows of plain people, a dimension of 
depth beyond the space-time coérdi- 
nates that are discernible to the senses. 


THERE IS a precise scientific term- 
inology for this dimension in the 
words, “good” and “bad.” ‘The need 
to interpret the subject in spatial terms 
arises only from the stubborn inability 
of our 20th-century outlook to attrib- 
ute objective reality to things outside 
of time and space. 


WHERE WE can discern value as an 
objective reality existing independent- 
ly of ourselves, where we see that the 
most real characteristic of a good thing 
is its goodness, there we stand at the 
dreadful place which is none other 
than the house of God and the gate of 
heaven. PETER Day. 
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EDITORIALS 


Don’t Underrate 
the Lexington Seminary 


és Kentucky Theological Seminary, an institution 
of the diocese of Lexington, has not been regarded 
with enthusiasm by some of the leaders in the realm 
of theological education. At the Honolulu General 
Convention a critical reference to this seminary was 
included in the Report of the Standing Joint Com- 
mission on Theological Education, which asserted that 
such an institution “cannot aid substantially to meet 
the Church’s need, nor . . . adequately maintain proper 
standards of theological learning.”’ 

In the lively debate which accompanied the pre- 
sentation of this report to General Convention, the 
Theological Education Commission itself came in for 
some criticism. The upshot was that the Convention 
did not endorse the section dealing with the Lexing- 
ton seminary. 

What is bad about a diocesan seminary? Two 
things, in the minds of those who Oppose such insti- 
tutions: in the first place, there is the difficulty of 
maintaining adequate staff, library, finances, buildings, 
etc., not to mention a fairly constant number of well- 
qualified students — all those things which the Com- 
mission summed up under the heading “proper stand- 
ards.”” In the second place, there is the problem of 
becoming ingrown and sectional in outlook. 

For example, in recent Livinc CHURCH promotion, 
we have found a definite correlation between the min- 
isterial history of the clergy and their interest in sup- 
porting a national Church magazine. Those who had 
a negative point of view were usually clergy who had 
spent their entire ministry in one diocese and often 
men who had received their theological education 
within that diocese. Churchmanship is not nearly the 
barrier to national Church activity and interest that 
provincialism is. 

However, there is an altogether different side to the 
Lexington story. And that side is told in this week’s 
news columns. Eight new congregations have been 
established in the Kentucky mountains very largely 
through the influence of the Kentucky seminary. 
Not only manpower, but intellectual and _ spiritual 
stimulation have flowed out from this diocesan enter- 
prise, increasing the total number of congregations in 
a relatively small diocese by more than 25%. ‘The 
average national gain in parishes and missions is 
between one and two percent. 

Which side of the controversy is right? Or is there 
something to be said for both sides? It is hard to 
ignore the fact that the Kentucky Seminary “has a 
mission.” 


es On Cypru 


\ Vien Archbishop Makarios was exiled fro} 
Cyprus, THe Livinc Cuurcn did not join in the pr! 
tests that were coming from many ecclesiastical source 
Now that the British government is bringing forwam 
documents to prove his active relationship to terrorist; 
activities on the embattled island, we are not inching 
to join those who would condemn him. Broadly spea% 
ing, our sympathies are with the desires of the greg 
majority of the Cypriots to achieve union with Greec; 
At the same time, we understand and accept the inj 
portance of maintaining a strong British base on thi 
strategic island. 

Would that the British and the Greeks had lo 
since arrived at a peaceful and friendly way of bala 
ing these two needs! . 

As to the reported activities of the Archbishog 
they can best be understood by Americans on the bal 
of men in our own history such as Bishop Leonid} 
Polk who served as a general in the confederate armi 
and other clergy and ministers who faced the calli 
two conflicting kinds of duty. For a clergyman to w 
or plan the death of any human being is utterly co! 
trary to the purpose of his profession. Yet in the ing 
vidual case, it has seemed to many that there was r 
alternative but to take active part in rebellion or wa 

On Cyprus, as in many other parts of the Old Worl: 
the Church is the central focus and rallying point « 
the national and cultural community. Saints and bis 
ops have served as the custodians of the nationi 
heritage against Goths and Huns and Tartars ar 
Turks. Over long years of oppression, conquero 
have learned to deal with the Church leadership | 
the accepted spokesmen of the national and cultur 
group. Church and State have often been separate «| 
these much fought-over lands. But Church and con 
munity have never been separate. They have been | 
close as hand and skin. i. 

The Greek community on Cyprus has been tryi 
for years to win attention by peaceful means to whl 
it regarded as its rightful claim to union of the islar) 
with Greece. The answer has always been, ‘“‘Not jum 
now.” It is difficult to believe that terrorism is evi’ 
justified, and we sincerely hope and pray that bot! 
British and Greeks will find a better way than euerrilil 
warfare for settling their differences. Yet, when tho 
in power refuse over a long period to heed the will ‘ 
the great majority of the community, the stage is s 
for violence and discord. 

One can easily be shocked about the activities « 
one side or the other in Cyprus, or even of both. ed 
our part, we stand helplessly by as friends and we! 
wishers of both, hoping that grace and reason nl 
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enter the situation from some source and will ulif 
mately prevail. 


The Living C 


hristian Witness 


fading present-day sports figures. 


sd with general assemblies and small 
> meetings in which the addresses, 
jiction, and general conversation re- 
“jd around the conference theme, “I 
ihe way, the truth, and the life.” 
‘Wying a dual role in the non-sectarian 
fiization was a 6’ 3”, 240 lb. former 
Mall player, the Rev. A. B. Patterson, 
@how student chaplain to Colorado 
@ersity’s 900 Episcopal students. Fr. 
mrson took on members of the Okla- 
| University team during afternoon 
< jall sessions, labored variously as a 
iy member of the conference staff, and 
ed one of the morning huddle ses- 
@ captained by Bill Krisher, Oklahoma 
gl and probable all-American for 1956. 
® Patterson is one of a dozen ex-ath- 
Mclergy on the staff and has been a 
Mer of the advisory board of the FCA 
January of this year. Active and 


‘@asiastic laymen of the Church include 
z 


thletes from Professionals 
Serubs Attend Convention 


chmen active in two-year-old Fellowship of Christian 
letes; President Eisenhower sends greetings to conference 


By Run M. OGLE 


fe YMCA camp in Estes Park, Colo., was the setting in August for the first annual 
fng of the Fellowship of Christian Athletes. Staff for the four-day conference 
ap3 names that read like a roster of America’s all-time greats in the sports world, 

attending were some 250 high school and college athletes topped by some of 


ernoon sessions were made up of coaching instructions and demonstrations. But 
phasis in sports had been turned to the spiritual. Mornings and evenings were 


Doak Walker, all-pro halfback of the De- 
troit Lions, (who was also present in Estes 
Park), Bud Wilkinson (who expected. to 
be there, was forced to make a last min- 
ute cancellation, but sent 10 members of 
his team), and Kyle Rote. 

A telegram from President Eisenhower 
and a letter from Secretary Dulles were 
read at the opening of the conference by 
Dr. Louis Evans, Presbyterian minister-at- 
large (who is the President’s minister dur- 
ing his summer stint in Washington, 
D. C.). The telegram read, “Please give 
athletes gathered at Estes Park my warm 
ereetings. You will be reinvigorated for 
the months ahead by your work together, 
by mountains around you, and the devo- 
tion within you. I wish you a successful 
meeting.” 

Mr. Dulles’ letter said, “Dr. Louis H. 
Evans mentioned in his sermon today 


Ed Maker 


(TBALL HEROES at Fellowship of Christian Athletes meeting (from left): Rusty Fairly, high school coach; 
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Walker; Dick Clausen; U. of New Mexico coach; Harry Stuhldreher, one of the Four-Horsemen. 


your forthcoming gathering. I was de- 
lighted to hear of it. I feel confident that 
those of you who have won a reputation 
and influence in the field of athletics can 
equally exert Christian leadership, and I 
am delighted that you are, undertaking 
this. It will, I am sure, serve the interests 
of our nation, which has from the begin- 
ning been strengthened by the Christian 
principles of its people.” 


“Hero Worshippers” 


Keynote speaker at the conference was 
Branch Rickey, ex-manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates, who said: “I have never 
faced a program which is so pregnant with 
promises for so many young men in terms 
of service to God. The youth of our na- 
tion are hero worshippers of men of physi- 
cal attainments. This fact offers to top- 
ranking athletes, who have sincere faith 
in God and Jesus Christ, an unparalleled 
opportunity to be witnesses for that faith 
to the youngsters over whom the athletes 
exercise influence.” 

It was this influence of athletes, and 
the possibility of turning it to Christian 
witness, that led to the founding, two 
years ago, of the FCA by Don McClanen 
of Norman, Okla., a former coach and 
now the group’s executive secretary. With 
the encouragement of Dr. Evans, he con- 
tacted a number of top athletes about a 
plan in which they could develop and 
crystallize their own spiritual faith, and 
then tell the youth of America about it. 

In January, 1955, the first “task force’ 
of these athletes made talks before young- 
sters in the Tulsa schools, explaining the 
program of the FCA. Since then, various 
group combinations of top sports figures 
and ministers have talked to 84,000 stu- 
dents in public schools, 1,145 college ath- 
letes, 2,000 adults, and 2,500 reform school 
inmates in major meetings, and to many 
more in smaller sessions, reaching a total 
of nearly 100,000 in some 25 cities. 

Now there are 150 top athletes partici- 
pating in the program, and 100 clergymen 
active In one capacity or another, and the 
FCA is scheduling requests for meetings 
in 50 different cities across the nation. 

Approximate attendance figures for the 
Estes Park conference were 50 coaches, 
ministers, and top names in the sports 
world, 100 college students, and 150 high 
school boys. They came from 21 states, 
including New York, Texas, Florida, and 
California. 


Huddle Groups 


Many of the ministers, representing vir- 
tually all faiths, were themselves former 
prominent athletes, two of them all-Ameri- 
cans. They served as assembly speakers, 
and as “coaches” of the morning “huddle 
sessions’ made up of about 20 members. 
Captains of the huddle groups — such 
athletes as Bill Krisher, Donn Moomaw, 
Rafer Johnson, Ron Morris, Clendon 
Thomas, Eddie Southern — talked of the 
meaning of Christianity in athletics on a 
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personal basis and drew out members of 
the group in general discussions of their 
experiences. 

In one of these sessions, a Oklahoma 
U. football coach, Clendon Thomas, ex- 
plained that a great football coach not 
only gives his boys physical leadership, 
but like Bud Wilkinson, gives them “a 
deep meaningful leadership in spiritual 
values.” 

A Rice Institute basketball star, Temple 
Tucker, said: “Look, I’m not trying to 
say that God helps me when I make a 
hook shot, but I am saying that when 
the game is over and I know I have played 
it the right way, it helps me to nom that 
God helped me play it that way.” The 
6’ 10” basketball star added: “I stand a 
little nearer to heaven than you guys, but 
if I didn’t have my faith to make me even 
taller, you guys could reach right over 
me.” 

One of the ten members of the Okla- 
homa U. team gave credit to Churchman 
Bud Wilkinson for changing his concep- 
tion that religion was for sissies, saying, 
“If a guy like that believes, I’d be a fool 
not to.” 

Zealous sincerity was the common de- 
nominator, from _ polished professional 
speeches in assemblies, to the fumbling 
unaccustomed attempts at self-expression 
in informal sessions. 

In one of the early addresses, Dr. Evans 
asked, “How can you stay on the basket- 
ball team if you don’t know where the 
basket is, or on the baseball team if you 
can’t find home plate? .. . The most em- 
barrassing question you can ask a young 
man today is ‘What are you living for?’ 

. Our society is able to build machines 
that don’t crack up, but we can’t build 
young men that way . . . I sometimes fear 
that American athletes are many times 
muscular mountains of indirection be- 
cause they lack a sense of true spiritual 
values.” 

Harry Stuhldreher, former Wisconsin U. 
football coach, told the young athletes 
they have a responsibility to set outstand- 
ing examples in Christian living for their 
fellow athletes. 

All-American linebacker, Donn Moo- 
maw: “You are either on the team of God, 
or you're off. There is no in-between .. . 
no second team. If you’re on God’s team, 
Jesus Christ is your coach and quarter- 
back and you follow Him.” Now a semi- 


nary student at Princeton University, 
Moomaw said, “Sure, you'll get laughed at 
sometimes. I was laughed at and I know 


it can hurt. But if you’re going to be on 
God’s team you've got to be there all the 
way, not just a little bit.” 

Biggie Munn, athletic director at Mich- 
igan State, urged the athletes to go back 
to their own schools and institute regular 
prayer among their fellow players. 

During one of the afternoon workouts 
in football, Otto Graham, famed Cleve- 
land Browns’ quarterback, now retired, 
addressed a college hopeful who was hay- 
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ing difficulty with a hand-off in practice. 
“Look, football and Christianity are just 
alike,” he said. “They both take hard 
work. You’ve got to decide you'll work at 
it if you want to be good. You may have 
to practice this hand-off a thousand times 
a day, but if you really want to be good at 
it, you’ve got to get it down so good that 
you can’t do it wrong. Same thing is true 
with religion, if you see what I mean. If 
you practice this hand-off as much as you 
should, then you'll not have time for some 
other things you may want to do. I mean, 
you've got to be willing to sacrifice.” 


“Should Have Been There” 


There was little doubt in anyone’s mind 
that this first annual conference was an 
all-out success, and there was evidence 
that its effect reached beyond athletic cir- 
cles. The Denver Post gave it extensive 
coverage, not only in the sports section 
but as general news. One of their staff 
reporters, whose coverage of the event be- 
gan with coldly dactual reporting, turned 
in the following story on the final night 
of the conference: 

“Your boy should have been here 
Wednesday night. 

“Nearly 300 high school and college 
athletes were gathered around a bonfire 
singing Christ’s own words of the Lord’s 
Prayer to the music of Malotte. ... 

“The singing climaxed an open air 
meeting at which athletes from New York 
to California talked informally of what 
they got from a conference of the Fellow- 


Urban Priests’ Group Issues Statement 


Supporting Church’s Work with Youth 


The Urban Priests’ Group, an organi- 
zation of Episcopal clergymen working in 
congested areas of New York City, has 
drafted a statement supporting the Youth 
Board and the work of clergy and lay- 
men in working out a truce with the 
teen-age gangs on New York City’s Lower 
East Side. The statement was the result 
of a feud between the Youth Board and 
the local police department on the proper 
way of handling a recent outbreak of teen- 
age gang wars [L. C., Sept. 2d]. 

While the priests’ group was drafting 
the statement, which was presented to 
Mayor Robert Wagner of New York City, 
Mayor Wagner issued a statement saying 
that there was no feuding between city 
agencies leading the fight against juvenile 
delinquency. 

According to the New York Times, 
Mayor Wagner made it plain that he had 
a high respect for the work being done 
by the Youth Board. He stressed that 
while it “sometimes uses separate and dis- 
tinct techniques in trying to get youthful 
gang activities diverted into useful chan- 
nels,” he believed those methods had been 
“quite successful.” He then disclosed that 
the Board of Estimate probably would 
soon vote $500,000 more for use of the 


‘ward Chandler; vicar of St. Peter’s Chun) 


ship of Chisaan Athletes they attend 
at the YMCA camp here. Their wo) 
made it plain that what they learned h 
will impress them for the rest of tk 
HIVES aca fs 

“Words about God and Jesus Chi 
don’t come easy for ordinary high schj 
and college athletes, especially for t 
among them who have spent their li 
‘goofing off’ from God. 

‘Let them speak for themselves. TH 
names are not important here. 

“A husky footballer from a suburh 
Denver high school: ‘I never understa 
God, and the Bible never meant mu 
to me. Now it seems to me like it’s cry 
clear.’ i 

“Another boy chips in: ‘I’ve been lon 
before. If I can live a Christian lifd 
know now I'll never be lonely again,’ 

“A Michigan track speedster puts in 
bit: ‘I’ve just realized I’ve been trying 
lead a Christian life without Jesus Ch 
It can’t be done.’ 

“A Texas high school football plal 
chimes in ‘I’m raring to get home ¢ 
start work with my friends. . 

“The music praising God with Chr: 
own perfect prayer came from mus@ 
football players, tall, skinny basketht 
men, and lean runners. They ran) 
from All-Americans to high school sery 
still hoping to make a team. | 

“In the hush which followed, the win 
which blew all day through Estes Par 
was afraid to make a sound. 

“Your boy should have been there. 


Youth Board this year in its preven! 
work with youth. The money had bij 
assigned to the agency earlier, then 
withdrawn when funds in that amo 
became available from the state. 

The following statement was drawni 
by the Urban Priests’ Group and 
signed by group chairman, the Rev. 


“Current discussions of teen-age wars i 
truces have brought up the question of) 
proper functions of various social agenciGi 
they deal with juvenile delinquency. ‘} 
prominent position played by the Churelk 
recent conflicts has led to a questioning) 
the role of religious bodies in this ared, 
social concern; implicit in the questioning} 
been the suggestion that the Church has: 
business here. | 

“The Urban Priests’ Group believes thatit 
Church does have an important part to }/ 
in this as in all areas of civic life. Realill 
the differing functions of all agencies —} 
least the important part of the Pot Dept 
ment — we believe that the Church hi 
special responsibility to establish and mi} 
tain peace amongst all the people commil 
to her care. 

“Hence, it falls our lot from time to ! 
to assist our young people in the solutio 
their problems. In so doing we try to 1 
them where.they are, for it is only in 
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at we can hope to help them raise their 
al and group standards to higher, more 
y desirable levels. Recent implications 
giich pastoral activity sanctions criminal 
threatens the integrity of the 


gressive way in which agencies. which 
) be co6perating in order to maintain 
yfaceful structure of our neighborhoods 
arishes have been deflected into fruit- 
abbling concerning their functions. It 
intention to seek every charitable 
by which it may be possible to re- 
sh that atmosphere of mutual respect 
Operation by which alone the serious 
n of juvenile delinquency can be solved. 
s our hope that the responsible civic 
ities will accept such an approach. In 
f this we respectfully ask that Mayor 
take such means as necessary in order 
ulate effectual action. The Rt. Rev. 
F. Boynton, Suffragan Bishop of 
ork, who is the Patron of the Urban 
Group, has expressed his deep con- 
er the controversy and hopes that the 
pal Church will be represented in any 
} to achieve such an end.” 


fop Stresses Need to Know 
ng Christ” at Conference 


i need to know and evangelize the 
#f Christ was emphasized in an address 
% Rt. Rev. Gerald Francis Burrill, 
i of Chicago, at the third province 
@ence of the Brotherhood of St. An- 
§ meeting in Penn Hall, Chambers- 
} Pa. Bishop Burrill said that too 
W# time is spent talking about a dead 
and requested that the men of the 
erhood be vitally concerned with the 


yerhood. 

ening speaker at the conference was 
Hin Robert C. Jones, National Di- 
) of the Church Army. He told the 
Fence that all men are called to 
Christ and “when you start, His 
the Holy Spirit will lead you in 
Hinity, and effectiveness, even though 
» not deserve this great gift.” 

Wing an all-day workshop, which em- 
sed the theme of the conference, 
at the Brotherhood has to Give,” 


%s were given on the various phases 


™ work of the Brotherhood. Reports 


rts of Baltimore, a mid-week study 
for lay work and prayer, a thor- 
4 calling group in Mt. Hope, Pa., 
i group organized for visiting the 
n hospitals. Speakers stressed the 
®@to work with all men’s groups and 
@ existing organization in the parish. 
Slard A. Pleuthner, author and ad- 
®ing man, spoke on “Building Up 
eeCongregation” at the Saturday meet- 
(7The men were told to be Christians 
‘ me, to teach their children early to 
4 and tithe, and to place religious 
+ in the home. 
i. the meeting the work of KEEP 
" pan was remembered with a special 
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Rev. J. P. Clements 


Consecrated in Texas 


Ten bishops, including the Most Rev. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding Bishop, 
participated in the consecration of the 
Rev. James Parker Clements as Suffragan 
Bishop of the diocese of Texas. Fr. Clem- 
ents was the 47th bishop to be conse- 
crated by Bishop Sherrill since he became 
the presiding bishop. 

The consecration took place in Christ 
Church Cathedral, Houston, Tex., on Au- 
gust 29th at 10 a.m. Co-consecrators were 
the Rt. Rev. John Elbridge Hines, Bishop 
of ‘Texas, and the Rt. Rev. Clinton Simon 


Bert Koppers 


BISHOP CLEMENTS 


Quin, retired Bishop of Texas. A special 
prayer of Thanksgiving was offered in 
gratitude to God that Bishop Quin, who 
is 73 years old, was able to assist. 

Other bishops joining in the apostolic 
rite of laying on of hands, included 
Bishop Quarterman of North ‘Texas, 
epistoler; Bishop Marmion of Kentucky, 
gospeller; Bishop Jones of West ‘Texas, 
preacher; Bishop Goddard, suffragan of 
Texas and Bishop Kellogg, Coadjutor of 
Minnesota, presenting bishops; and Bish- 
op Brown, Coadjutor of Arkansas, litan- 
ist. Attending presbyters were the Rev. J. 
Thomas Bagby, rector of St. Martin’s, 
Houston, and the Rev. John R. Bentley, 
rector of Christ Church, Tyler. Deputy 
registrar attending the consecration was 
the Rev. Haskin V. Little, rector of St. 
Andrew’s Church, Houston. 

Master of ceremonies was the Rev. John 
McKee, rector of St. Thomas Church, 
Wharton. A choir of over 80 voices, di- 
rected by J. H. Ossewaarde, organist and 
choirmaster of the cathedral, provided the 
musical background for the simple and 
reverent celebration, Also in attendance 


were two other bishops who did not par- 
ticipate in the ceremony: Bishop Vander- 
Horst, Suffragan of Tennessee, and Bishop 
Harte, Suffragan of Dallas. 

Included in the procession were many 
visiting clergy, wardens, and vestrymen of 
St. Mark’s Church, Houston; members of 
the executive board and standing com- 
mittee, candidates and postulants of the 
diocese, crucifers, and torch bearers. ‘The 
cathedral was filled with a capacity con- 
eregation, but only participants in the 
ceremony, family, and intimate friends of 
Bishop Clements received Holy Commun- 
ion at this time. Earlier services were 
held in all churches throughout the city. 

Following the consecration, luncheon 
was served in the parish hall at Trinity 
Church, Houston, for the bishops, clergy, 
officials of the diocese and their wives. 
Tuesday evening an informal reception 
was held in honor of the occasion at 
Milford House. A dinner was served for 
the bishops and their wives at the Petro- 
leum Club preceding the open reception. 

Bishop Clements, who was formerly rec- 
tor of St. Mark’s Church, Houston, will 
assist the other two bishops in the gen- 
eral work of the diocese and make his 
home in Austin. He is a graduate of 
Baylor University and Virginia Theologi- 
cal Seminary and was ordained priest in 
1940. After serving as a chaplain for the 
U.S. Naval Reserve from 1943 to 1946, 
he became rector of Christ Church, Tyler. 
He served as a deputy to General Con- 
vention in 1949, and has also been chair- 
man of the board of examining chap- 
lains, a member of the executive board, 
standing committee, and board of trustees 
in the diocese of ‘Texas. 


Students from Many Countries 
Attend Course on Church Unity 


Students from around the world, includ- 
ing several Episcopalian seminary stu- 
dents, gathered at the Ecumenical Insti- 
tute of the World Council of Churches 
in Geneva, Switzerland to discuss the 
works of existentialist writer Jean-Paul 
Sartre in relation to the general theme of 
the course, “The Church; Its Unity, Di- 
versity, and Division.” 

Among the staff members who partici- 
pated in the conference was the Rev. Ger- 
ald O’Grady, rector of the American Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in Geneva, who 
acted as chaplain for the course. 

American students from the Episcopal 
Church at the conference were Robert S. 
Ellwood, Jr., Chadron, Neb.; Geoffrey S. 
Simpson, Racine, Wis.; Henry C. Smith, 
II, Drexel Hill, Pa.; and the Rev. Donald 
O. Wiseman, Walled Lake, Mich. Mem- 
bers of the Church of England at the 
conference were Eric Buchanan, Rother- 
ham; Peter N. Downham, Chesterfield; 
Jené G. Kohner, London; Michael J. 
Langford, London; Christopher L. 
Mearns, Bristol; and Bernard J. Rofe, 
Wolverhampton, 
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Churchmen Greeted at New Dehli 
On First Lap of Tour of India 


By Cuirrorp P. MOREHOUSE * 


Christian leadership alone was capable of dealing with the Moslem refugee problem 
in North India at the height of the disorders following the partition of Pakistan and 
India, the Minister of Health in Nehru’s cabinet told a delegation from the Episcopal 
Church in New Delhi, August 18th. Rajkumari (Princess) Amrit Kaur, a Christian 
woman whose father was deposed from his hereditary throne because of his conversion, 
received the delegation, headed by Bishop Binsted of the ee at Govern- 


ment House. 

Rajkumari, as she is popularly called, 
had high praise also for the work of Chris- 
tian missionaries and workers, both for- 


Bishop Binsted of the Philippines, chair- 
man of the delegation to visit the Church 
of South India, was stricken with a cir- 
culatory ailment in Bombay. On advice 
of physicians he has had to abandon his 
India trip and is returning to Manila 
immediately. The acting chairmanship, 
therefore, falls upon Bishop Lichtenberg- 
er of Missouri and the delegation will be 
redivided into two groups to carry out 
the program in South India. The dele- 
gation reported that the wise leadership 
of Bishop Binsted will be sorely missed. 

Religious News Service reported that 
Bishop Binsted was advised by doctors to 
return to Manila for tests and treatment 
after his legs collapsed and he was unable 
to stand or walk, except for brief periods. 

The bishop’s 40 years in the Orient 
equipped him for the type of evaluation 
being done by the delegation. Bishop 
Binsted will help the travelers sort their 
impressions and formulate their report 
when they return to Manila after their 
tour of India. 


eign and Indian, among the lepers of her 
country. But future evangelism, she said, 
should be left to the leadership of Indian 
Christians, and foreign Churches should 
confine their aid to financial assistance 
and the sending of high-class educational 
leaders to assist the Indian Christians. 
Such leaders, if of the highest character 
and ability, continue to be welcome in 
India, despite a recent highly publicized 
protest by a minority group, she said. 
The delegation, authorized by General 
Convention and appointed by the Presid- 
ing Bishop to visit and study the Church 
of South India, is spending a week in and 
about the Indian capital in study and 
preparation for its mission. Its work be- 
gan August 18th, when its chairman was 
joined by the four members from the 
United States, Bishop Lichtenberger of 
Missouri, the Rev. John V. Butler, the 
Rey. Gardiner M. Day, and myself. 
We began with a corporate communion 
in the chapel of the Cambridge Brother- 


*This is the first in a series of on-the-spot news 
stories from Mr. Morehouse reporting the travels 
of a four-man delegation to India, with particular 
emphasis on the Church of South India. 
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hood, a religious order of English and 
Indian priests which has its headquarters 
in New Delhi. An all-day conference was 
broken by a luncheon at which the mem- 
bers met local Church leaders, as guests 
of the Rev. Kenneth Sharp, superior of 
the order and commissary of the Bishop of 
Delhi, who is absent in England. After 
this, we were guests of Rajkumari at tea, 
and then attended a large reception at 
the Cathedral. 

The reason that Christians were able 
to be of such great assistance in the refu- 
gee crisis, Rajkumari said, was that they 
alone were safe from violence at either 
Hindu or Moslem hands, and their love 
of souls made them sympathetic to the 
plight of the helpless refugees. The white 
cassocks normally worn by bishops and 
priests in this country became a badge of 
recognition and a symbol of leadership. 
Later Fr. Sharp took us to visit a group 
of tombs on the outskirts of the city 
where he himself had supervised the 
shelter and feeding of 10,000 refugees. 
Some refugee families are still living 
among the tombs, and we saw others in 
their pitifully inadequate shelters in other 
parts of Delhi and vicinity. 

Our program for this first week includes 
visits to other government officials, includ- 
ing the Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Mr. Nehru is highly regarded by Chris- 
tians here, though he himself not a pro- 
fessing member of any religious body. “As 
long as Nehru is at the head of the gov- 
ernment,” we have been told many times, 
“Christians in India have nothing to 
fear.” But when asked about the future 
after Nehru, no one will venture a pre- 
diction. “Indian Christians have not yet 
been tested by persecution,” one priest 
told us. 

We are also learning all that we can from 
Anglican and other Church leaders and 
from the staff of the American Embassy. 

The delegation was cordially received 
in New Delhi by Prime Minister Nehru, 
who expressed interest in its aims and 
welcomed the members to India. He re- 
minded us that Christianity is an indige- 
nous Indian religion, having been brought 
here originally in the earliest days, sub- 
sequently in the 15th and 16th century 
with the Portuguese, and in the 18th and 
19th century with the British. When di- 
vested of any imperialistic or colonial 


« VISITING SOUTH INDIA as Episcopal Church 


resentatives are (from left): Bishop Lichtenbe 
of Missouri, the Rev. John Butler, the Rev. Gard 
Day, Clifford Morehouse of Morehouse-Gorham 


trappings it was most welcome. In] 
South, he said, we would see many Ch 
tian shrines and find areas in whic 
was the religion of the people. Bey 
that, the Prime Minister was not 1 
communicative mood, and did not disi 
any aspects of current religious proble! 

The delegation were guests at a lun 
eon of Frederic Bartlett, charge d’aftad 
of the American Embassy, who graciow 
invited several distinguished Chrisi 
members of the Lok Saba (lower hous 
Parliament) to meet us. 

In a trip to Agra the delegation sa 
Taj Mahal, and also visited Ang]: 
churches and schools in Agra and Sill 


dra, the latter work dating from ahi 
1840. . 
On August 23d we flew to Bom# 


where we were warmly greeted by Bisi 
Lash. As he is chairman of the lia’ 
committee of the Church of India in 1} 
istan, Burma;and Ceylon, with the Chu 
of South India, he was able to give) 
much valuable background material.) 

[The delegation will submit a repor) 
its findings to the Commissions on -} 
menical Relations of the General (| 
vention, which will meet in Washing} 
D. C., in January, with a view to mali 
recommendations to the General Con'i 
tion of 1958 concerning the future 1} 
tionship of the Episcopal Church to 
Church of South India. The Church 
South India was established in 1947 |} 
union of Anglican, Congregational, D1} 
Reformed, Presbyterian, and Meth 
bodies. Clergymen of these Churches ¥ 
taken into the union with whatever 
of ordination they already had, but, 
clergymen coming into the new Chy 
thereafter were to receive episcopal ord) 
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|} been delightedly amazed had they 
ened to eavesdrop on the Roman 
blics’ Seventeenth North American 
gical Week held there recently. They 
_ have heard the 2,000) delegates, 
ed by a cardinal, an archbishop, a 
p, and countless monsignori join in 
hip in a service conducted mostly in 
nglish language. 
ring two of the four evening masses 
ntire concourse joined in saying — 
ely in English — the Creed, Gloria in 
sis, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, Benedictus 
enit, and Domine, non sum dignus. 
sh hymns were sung before and after 
of the four masses and all masses 
offered facing the people, so that 
action of the celebrant could be 
“Band followed clearly. 
Whe radical program of events did not 
Wunchallenged, however After an en- 
Hastic choir rehearsal conducted by the 
} Eugéne A. Walsh, SS, (Sulpician) 
d storm blew up in the meeting of 
hoard of directors. One of the direc- 
gcomplained that the conference was 
Ing “Anglican tunes.” To this Fr. 
responded with some heat: “There 
Ssuch thing as Anglican music. There 
Bly good music and bad music — and 
good music.” 
a discussion of hymnology by organ- 
fynd choir directors the “sentimental 
®” with their “waltz time and beer 
* character, heard in Roman Cath- 
mhurches, was condemned. It was re- 
md that a new hymnal is about to be 
#1, dropping out many “old and well- 
ed Roman Catholic hymns” and in- 
ing many from Protestant sources. 
Surging general participation in Palm 
ay Processions, the Rev. Dennis 
i y of Rockford stated, “We need rous- 
nglish hymns to be sung in this 
“@ Sunday procession. Let us make the 
di ation dramatic, reading the Gospel 
%2 Passion in English, with the people 
i ig in the shouts of the crowd; ‘“Ho- 
to Him that cometh in the name 
2 Lord.” 
Mepical of the approv al voiced concern- 
‘he change in the hymnal was a re- 
» by Marcel Saddy, a leader of a spe- 
‘@lession for the laity, who said, “How 
® y those jolly Protestant hymns!” 
tjman Catholics were urged to adopt 
Jous customs now common among 
‘stants, when Bishop Cody of Lon- 
Lhost of the conference, said in his 
#yell sermon, “Study the written Word 
od. Many of our separated brethren 
Hus an example of daily meditation of 
/Holy Scriptures, which not many 
olics can equal.” 
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The Rev. Thomas Carroll of Boston 
stated, “In the mass are two elements, 
sacrifice and participation. At the refor- 
mation these two principles became di- 
vided. Protestantism kept the participa- 
tion, but lost the sacrifice. Catholics kept 
the sacrifice but lost the participation. It 
is our aim now to restore what has been 
neglected into full fruition of the liturgy.” 

The laity were urged to restore the 
Family Prayer in their homes, with the 
example of the Family Prayer in the Book 
of Common Prayer used as a model. “Too 
many Roman Catholic families use the 
‘Gimme-gimme’ approach, concentrating 
on trying to get something more from 


God as a result of repeated prayers as 
though they were at a bargain counter 
trying to get packages of divine ae at 
a special rate,” it was stated. ; 

A more extended use of the mass in 
English will be urged at a world liturgical 
conference to be held in Assisi next 
month, it was announced. A number of 
the delegates attending the North Ameri- 
can conference will attend the meeting 
in Assisi where official authorization from 
Rome for ‘‘mass in English’ will be pro- 
mulgated. Attending the conference at 
London were 1164 delegates, 284 priests, 
453 nuns, 120 seminarians, and thousands 
of visitors. 


‘*Have a Mission” Drive Provides Eight New Congregations 
In Isolated Mountain Section of Diocese of Lexington 


“Don’t be a mission; have a mission!” 

This slogan is beginning to pay off in a 
big way in the establishment of congre- 
gations in new areas in the diocese of 
Lexington. In the past few months, since 
the beginning of an extensive drive for 
new churches, the diocese has established 
eight new congregations, with several 
more still in the planning stage. 

The first of the new congregations was 
St. Mark’s, Hazard, Ky., which completed 
its church building within a year, and 
then promptly outgrew it, and had to en- 
large itself. St. Luke’s Church, Cumber- 
land, then followed. Both St. Mark’s and 
St. Luke’s are in coal-mining towns in the 
Kentucky mountains. 

Grace Church, Florence, Ky., in the 
northern part of the state, just two years 
old this August, has completed a new 
church building, and acquired a rectory. 
This parish had outgrown its building 
before it could have the first service in it! 
Its full-time vicar is the Rev. Arthur D. 
Willis, recent graduate of the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary in Kentucky. 

In neighboring Campbell County, at 
the town of Cold Spring, the laymen’s 
group of St. Andrew’s Church, Ft. Thomas, 
are sponsoring the newly initiated and 
newly named All Saints’ Church. Lay- 
readers are carrying on this venture in a 
fast-growing suburban area, and presently 
a search for a full-time clergyman is 
underway. 

St. Alban’s Church, Morehead, Ky., has 
been founded within the last six months, 
under the sponsorship of. the Church of 
the Nativity, Maysville, and a layreader, 
Dr. R. L. Grierson, is in charge. 

In August a group of laymen and lay- 
women of St. John’s Church, Versailles, 
Ky., opened a new congregation, not yet 
named, in the town of Lawrenceburg. ‘The 
Rev. Samuel Blackard, vicar of St. Philip’s 
Church, Harrodsburg, a nearby town, is 
assisting the laypeople in this work. 

Grace Church, Florence, was sponsored 
by Trinity Church, Covington, and both 
St. Mark’s, Hazard, and St. Luke’s, Cum- 
berland, were sponsored by Christ Church, 
Harlan, Ky. 


Lexington has seen the establishment 
of two new churches — St. Augustine’s, 
just off the campus of the University of 
Kentucky; and St. Michael’s, in the fast- 
growing southern section of the city. Both 
of these have been sponsored by Christ 
Church, Lexington, with notable assists 
from the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Lexington. The Rev. William L. Porter, 
recent graduate of the Episcopal ‘Theo- 
logical Seminary in Kentucky, is the full- 
time priest at St. Michael’s. An active 
search is now being made for a properly 
qualified clergyman to take charge of St. 
Augustine’s, which carries with it the 
student work at the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

Both St. Augustine’s and St. Michael’s 
have prominent, well-located lots, but as 
yet no church building of their own. Ac- 
tive plans for this construction are under 
way. ' 

An older mission of the diocese, St. 
Andrew’s Church, Lexington, while not 
numbered among the new congregations, 
is getting a fine new parish house, which 
is now under construction, and will be 
ready early in the fall. 

This burst of missionary energy and 
activity is the direct result of the work 
of the Episcopal Theological Seminary in 
Kentucky, in Lexington. Through this 
school the diocese of Lexington for the 
first time in its 61-year history has been 
adequately manned. The young clergymen 
made available to the diocese by this 
school first revivified the existing mission 
churches, and now have sparked this drive 
for the establishment of new churches. 

Under the leadership of the Rey. F. 
Willard Kephart, Jr., a graduate of Ken- 
tucky Seminary, who is rector of St. Mary’s 
Church, Middlesboro, a new organization 
dedicated to the advancement of the work 
of the Episcopal Church in the Kentucky 
mountains has been formed, under the 
designation of LAMP (Lexington Asso- 
ciated Mountain Parishes). This associa- 
tion covers seven congregations in the 
coal-mining regions, and is made up of 
clergymen and lay people. ‘wo planning 
sessions have been held since this organi- 
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zation was launched, in June, looking for- 


ward to an active evangelistic campaign | 


throughout the mountain regions of the 
diocese in the coming fall and winter. 
Coéperating with this movement is the 
Very Rev. Ray Holder, Dean of Kentucky 
Seminary. 

As Bishop Moody of Lexington says: 
“The Episcopal Church has in abundance 
the spiritual gifts which this region most 
needs! All we have to do is to convince 
them that we are alive and they will 
join us!” 


Retired Editor of Forward 
Movement Publications Dies 


The Rev. Gilbert P. Symons, 77, former 
editor of the Forward Movement Publica- 
tions and retired rector of Christ Church, 
Glendale, Ohio, died August 26th in Jew- 
ish Hospital. 

Born in Plymouth, England, Canon 
Symons came to the United States at the 
age of 14. He attended Bard College, 
New York City; Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio; Oxford University, and the 
University of Goettingen, Germany. He 
was ordained deacon in 1907 and priest 
in 1908. From 1908 to 1910 he was curate 
of St. John’s Church, Youngstown, Pa., 
and from 1911 to 1931 he was rector of 
Christ Church, Glendale. From 1934 un- 
til his retirement in 1950 he was the editor 
of the Forward Movement Publications. 

Canon Symons served as a field chap- 
lain for the prisoners of war in Great 
Britain during World War I. He was 
twice a deputy to General Convention 
and was a delegate to the Oxford and 
Edinburgh Ecumenical conferences in 
1937. He was also.the author of numer- 
ous essays, stories, and articles in Harpers 
magazine, the Woman’s Home Compan- 
zon, and Popular Mechanics. Canon Sy- 
mons also conducted a column entitled 
Everyday Religion in THE Livinc CHuRCcH 
for several years. 

After serving as rector of the Glendale 
church for 20 years, Canon Symons _ be- 
came canon of the diocese of Southern 
Ohio, serving as assistant to the Rt. Rev. 
Henry W. Hobson, bishop of Southern 
Ohio, until his retirement five years ago. 

Canon Symons is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Lydia Roth Symons; one son, Gil- 
bert; four daughters, Miss Flora Symons, 
Mrs. John McFarland, Mrs. Samuel S. 
Dubin, Mrs. Samuel M. Strong; and 11 
grandchildren. Services were conducted at 
Christ Church by Bishop Hobson, assisted 
by the Rev. James E. Clark, rector of 
Christ Church. 


Appalachian School Moves 


Appalachian School at Penland, N. C., 
will move next year to the 110-acre ‘Terry 
estate at Black Mountain, N. C. The board 
of trustees made no plans for disposal of 
the 240-acre Penland tract. 
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A Tribute to Unsung Saints — 
ribute to U gS i 

A slight, stooped man whose sad features were frequently transfigured by ¢ 
golden smile, Canon Symons seemed to enjoy anonymity. In response i 
General Convention’s call for a “Forward Movement” in Church life, a sor) 
of spiritual NRA in Depression times, he was appointed in 1934 by thd 
Forward Movement Commission as editor of its publications and in October; 
1935, he shepherded the first issue of Forward — day by day through the pre ‘ 


Published five times a year since then, 


ings and devotional commentary has had many authors, all anonymous, ang 


is now circulating nearly 400,000 copies 


Among Canon Symon’s anonymous works was his column, Everyday Relil 


the little booklet of daily Bible read 


per issue. 


gion, in THe Livinc Cuurcu during the 1930’s. A characteristic installmen} 


in its mixture of the grim, ‘the tender, 


his parents and to all the unsung saints. 


Everyday 


There come times when the way of 
a Christian seems no better than a 
wilderness trail. Hard going and a 
lonely way. This City of God we are 
seeking — does it surely lie at the end 
of the long road, or is it a mirage that 


will evade us to the last? Who am I 


that I should carry this burden of 
faith in the Invisible, and be laughed 
at for my pains? How comes it to pass 
that I must always say Yea to the 
world’s Nay? Who made me an advo- 
cate of an ideal so hard to maintain, 
so easy to blemish, so delayed in the 
proving? 

Why not rebel? 

And then my mother’s image comes 
before me. I know now that she was 
only a village maid, but she had the 
manners of a queen. Her few school 
days barely opened the narrowest of 
windows upon the great world. Her 
bookshelf was the pinched rack of the 
Church pew. She never saw the great 
of this world. She knew nothing of 
maestros, virtuosos, or the age-long 
line of genius and all their mighty 
works. Her symphonies were psalm 
tunes from the village choir; her two 
canvasses, a moorland church and the 
grimy slum of a great factory town. 
The narrowest of windows barely 
opened for her, but it opened to the 
sky. And in that narrow look she 
caught it all, for she saw God. And 
God was with her all her days, through 
the bearing of all us children, through 
pinching poverty and the work that 
was never done. 

No wretch ever came to this poor 
woman’s door to be turned away. 
Though the veriest scoundrel could 
not deceive her pure eyes, somehow 


pete 


Wi 


fag 
r= 


and the glorious, was this tribute td 


Religion 


she would treat him like kin. Her cox 
passion was borrowed from Heavey 
She was an angel in the slum of tlt 
world. Explain it, you psychologis 
if you can. 

And there beside her, returning } 
her alone, the moment his ill-paid | 
bor ceased, was a tall man. He wasij 
hero, and clothes bought at secon 
hand could not conceal it. He had 
dreaming, poet’s look that the smudg 
of grimy work failed to darken. F; 
was a good, brave man. He broug 
home to us all his weekly wage as if } 
were the Golden Fleece. A scanty, uj 
fair wage it was and he knew it. F 
was not blind to the injustice he bor 
but knowing himself to be bearing } 
with so many others, he bore it witi 
out a whine. 

My memory of him is of a very pé 
fect, gentle knight. 

And there are others like them 
Their lives enfolded mine. There wi 
an unearthly beauty about them a 
The world gave them no premiu 
only standing ground on the muc 
street, make of the sky what you will 
They chose to make Heaven on earttf 
They made it for many, and they ma 
it for me. ; 

What magic garments did they wea 
so to pass through this naughty vbr 
unharming and unharmed? Oh, the) 
dear faces, their ministering han 
their tired feet tireless to the last, the, 
words of love, their souls that had fe 
sworn self, their unspoken vows ke} 
to the very end. i| 

All these are mine. Gone, but thi 
are mine still. il 


Like a cloud of wif 
nesses they surround me and_ beckel 
me on. ‘They will never desert me.} 


The Living C\f 


, Stephen Bayne, Noted 
w York Educator, Dies 


¢. Stephen Fielding Bayne, 77, a noted 

) York City educator and Churchman, 

‘father of Bishop Bayne of Olympia, 

August 22d at the home of his daugh- 

Mrs. Verne Montgomery, in Downers 

ie Ill. 
pioneer in the reorganization of 

York City’s system of education, Dr. 

1e had served in the school system for 

ears at the time of his retirement in 

. Dr. Bayne was active in introduc- 

the activity program for learning 

gh experiences rather than solely 
lectures and books in New York. 
as a graduate of City College and 

a master’s degree from Columbia 

versity and a doctor’s degree from 
ham. 

i. Bayne ‘started his career as a teacher 
#898. He later became a principal of 

Hentary schools, a district superintend- 

jand an associate superintendent. In 

he was elected deputy superintend- 

“Wof schools. 

/@%. Bayne contended that religious edu- 
#n was “the birthright of every child.” 
was Sunday school superintendent for 

Chapel of the Intercession, Trinity 

sh, and a founder of the Protestant 

Mehers Association. He served as a 

eyman of Trinity parish and became a 

Mrchwarden in 1941. He retired as 

“Wor warden last May. 

Wir. Bayne is survived by his wife, Mrs. 

Ma Ashley Bayne; two sons, the Rt. 

Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., Bishop of 

mpia, and Edward A. Bayne; and one 

shter, Mrs. Charlotte Montgomery. 


stern North Carolina Accepts 
})-Acre Estate for Diocese 


$600,000 mansion complete with 
ming pool, gymnasium, and bowling 
a , is part of a 110-acre estate recently 
Snested to the diocese of Western North 
splina following the death of its owner, 
» Franklin S. Terry, widow of a Gen- 
§ Electric Company vice president. 
‘Whe Rt. Rev. Matthew George Henry, 
‘op of Western North Carolina, said 
Si diocese will use the property for a 
fol, a child care institute, or possibly 
cesan center for several church insti- 
pns. 
‘rs. Terry, who died in April, 1954, 
wa member of St. James Church, Black 
Wintain, N. C. She bequeathed the 
erty to her daughter, Mrs. Lillian 
®nerson Boscowitz ‘of New York City, 
ig declined to accept it. The adminis- 
Bor of the estate then offered it to the 
. Dr. Norman Vincent Peale who also 
Mined. The estate was also offered to 
th Domestic and Foreign Missionary So- 
y of the Church, which asked the dio- 
4 of Western North Carolina to accept 
» gift on the condition that it be used 
/ religious purposes. [RNS] 
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22 Churches in Diocese of Los Angeles 
Engage in $1,633,000 Building Projects 


Church building has taken a surge up- 
wards around the entire country, but no- 
where is this more apparent than in the 
diocese of Los Angeles where construc- 
tion is scheduled for 22 new Episcopal 
church buildings. According to Canon 
Clinton W. Billig, executive assistant to 
Bishop Bloy, the $1,633,000 projects are 
producing an architectural renaissance 
which will radically change the whole 
facade of religious worship. 

An open-air pavilion with glass walls 
will be the unusual design of a new build- 
ing planned by St. Martha’s Mission in 
West Covina. The plans, by Carleton 
Winslow, architect, have been unanimous- 
ly approved by the congregation. The 
church will have a flat roof with natural 
wood and laminated beams repeated the 
length of the building. Wide eaves will 
protect the glass areas from the direct 
rays of the sun and will give a sheltered 
feeling. A single great cross will stand in 
front with a shower of crosses suspended 
by wires as a background. 

Next December will see the start of 
construction of the parish hall and class- 
room building at the rapidly expanding 
St. Mathew’s in Pacific Palisades. ‘The 
parish was recently featured in an article 
in This Week magazine, as typical of the 
renaissance in church architecture now 
going on in the United States. Cost of the 
two new units will total $100,000. 

All Saints’, Riverside, has just com- 
pleted construction of two more buildings 
on its five-acre site at a cost of $160,000. 
Holy Faith, Inglewood, plans to enlarge 
the church building next spring and add 
a third unit to the educational building 
at an estimated cost of $150,000. A brick 
parish hall with tile roof will soon be 
started at St. Francis, Palos Verdes, at a 
cost of about $118,000. 

Other churches in the Los Angeles 
diocese planning construction include 
Church of the Ascension, Tujunga, $100,- 
000 parish church; St. Luke’s, Monrovia, 
$100,000 Church school; Grace Church, 
Glendora, $90,000 sanctuary; St. John’s, 
Chula Vista, $65,000 parish building; St. 
Paul’s, Lancaster, $60,000 chine: St. 
Paul’s, El Centro, $35,000 rectory; St. 
John the Divine, Costa Mesa, $38,000 all- 
purpose building; St. Mark’s, Upland, 
parish hall; and St. James’, Newport- 
Balboa, $17,000 annex. 

Churches now in the process of con- 
struction include Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Bonita, $35,000 combined 
church and parish hall; Christ Church, 
Coronado, $35,000 rectory; St. Philip’s, 
Lemon Grove, $5,500 Sunday school addi- 
tion; and All Saints’, Brawley, $4,500 edu- 
cation building. 

St. Michael’s new $80,000 parish hall 
and classroom building in Anaheim was 
completed last May. All Souls’, Point 


Loma, San Diego, will spend a similar 
amount for the construction of a Sunday 
school and church office building. St. 
David’s mission, San Diego, acquired a 
new site valued at $20,000. A church and 
parish hall, to cost $50,000, will replace 
facilities already outgrown. 

St. Mark’s mission in Holtville, which 
has. been worshipping in the Justice 
Court, will finally get a church of its own. 
Construction will begin this fall on the 
new church costing $10,000. 

The two-year-old mission of St. Ste- 
phens, La Habra, which has been hold- 
ing services and Sunday school at the 
Woman’s Club hopes to move into its — 
new building now under construction by 
September 15. Volunteer labor of the 
congregation is providing the altar, altar 
rail, pulpit and other appurtenances of 
the new mission. 


A Bee in Her Bonnet 


Women’s hats have been designed 
out of everything from fresh fruit to 
old rags, but Jean Webster, director of 
Christian Education at Trinity Church, 
Asheville, N. C., is the first woman we 
ever heard of to make a hat out of a 
hornet’s nest. Miss Webster found the 


nest, which fortunately was empty at 
the time, lying in the backyard of the 


home of Francis O’Conner Fletcher. 
Her first words were, “This simply has 
to be a hat,” and — presto — with the 
addition of a perky yellow bow, it 
became one. So far the hornets have 
not tried to reclaim their confiscated 
home. 


Church of God Charges that NCC 


Controls Religious Broadcasts 


A charge that the National Council of 
Churches was trying to “control Protes- 
tant religious broadcasting in America” 
was made by the Church of God at the 
annual meeting of its Ordained Ministers 
Council in Memphis, Tenn. The group 
accused the NCC of trying to “elim- 
inate all evangelical, Biblical, and Gospel 
preaching from the airwaves.’ 

In approving the launching of a na- 
tional denominational radio a televi- 
sion program, the group advised the radio 
and television industry that the National 
Council of Churches “doesn’t represent 
us. 

It was reported that the Church of 
God, which has its main strength in the 
southeastern United States, gained 9,984 
members during the last year, bringing the 
total membership to 288,737. [RNS] 
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LETTERS 


Livinc CHuRCH readers communicate with 
each other using their own names, not 
initials or pseudonyms. They are also 
asked to give address and title or occupa- 
tion, and to limit their letters to 300 words. 


Thanks from Australia 


May I beg the indulgence of your corre- 
spondence columns to express to the Ameri- 
can people, and above all to the people of 
the Episcopal Church in the United States, 
my very sincere thanks for all the kindness 
and generosity which has been shown to me 
in the past three years, and to express the 
hope that the ever increasing exchange of 
visits between your country and mine, and 
your Church and mine, will serve not only to 

_ Strengthen and increase understanding be- 
tween Australia and the United States, but 
also to deepen the ever increasing unity of 
fellowship within the Anglican Communion. 

It has been my privilege during the past 
three years to be a student at and latterly a 
Fellow and Tutor of the General Theological 
Seminary — an institution of which the 
Church in America, and indeed the whole 
Anglican Communion, has every right to be 
proud, and by which I am honored to be an 
Alumnus. It has also been my privilege to 
travel widely during the summer period, and 
to observe the life and vitality of the Angli- 
can Church in this country. 

One cannot help but believe that a great 
future lies ahead of the Church, and it is 
my prayer that with every increasing devo- 
tion and sacrificial giving, not only for the 
Church at home but for the Church through- 
out the world, it will continue to play an 
ever increasing role of importance in the 
defense and propagation of the faith deliv- 
ered once for all unto the saints. 

(Rev.) J. C. VOCKLER 
All Saints’ Church 
Singleton, New South Wales, Australia 


“Brother David”’ 


Recent articles in the secular press and 
some of the Church papers about Mr. Gareth 
Hughes or “Brother David” require a state- 
ment from me. Mr. Hughes was employed as 
a layreader in the Iadian work of the Epis- 
copal Church in Nevada for some years. A 
number of reasons, including his health and 
much unauthorized and unacceptable pub- 
licity, made it necessary to bring his work in 
the Church to an end. He left the employ 
of the Church on April 30, 1956, and subse- 
quently resigned in writing from the com- 
munion of this Church. 

His activities since that time are wholly 
without connection or approval of the Epis- 
copal Church. Both the Nevada Indian Res- 
ervations committed to the care of the 
Episcopal Church have resident ordained min- 
isters and our people have never had more 
devoted service than they now have. Any 
Churchman interested in special gifts for the 
Indian Work are invited to make inquiry of 
the Rev. Vine Deloria, Secretary of Indian 
Work, 281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, or to 
write to one of the Bishops in whose juris- 
dictions the Church is attempting to serve 
the Indian peoples. 

(Rt. Rev.) WiLiiAm F. Lewis 
Bishon of Nevada 
Reno, Nev. 
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Gentle Understanding 


In my article “The Church and the Homo- 
sexual” (L. C., April 15th) I had no desire 
to disparage Dr. Bailey’s book on the subject 
as an historical study containing much valu- 
able information; nor had I any doubt of his 
intention, which was to write as an historian 
rather than as a moral theologian. I welcome 
the assurance he gives, in his letter in this 
column, that he upholds the Church’s tradi- 
tional judgment of homosexual behavior. But 
I submit that he has only himself to blame 
if readers of his Homosexuality and the West- 
ern Christian Tradition mistake his position. 
He might at least have stated, in his preface 
or his conclusion, that Christianity has rightly 
condemned perverse sexual behavior but for 
the wrong reasons. My point is that a Chris- 
tian author writing on this subject is obliged 
to declare unequivocally that such behavior 
is sinful. If he does not, his book will be 
seized upon by the special pleaders for the 
other side as a Christian recantation of his- 
toric error. 

The rather numerous readers of my article 
who have written me to take me to task for 
“calling for the stake and faggots,” as one of 
them put it, are earnestly requested to note 
the conclusion of my argument: “We need 
both. a firm principle and a gentle under- 
standing. These are not incompatible. But 
let us make no mistake about this: we need 
both.” Dr. Bailey’s book is all on the side of 
a gentle understanding, but I fear that it 
leaves the matter of a firm principle planted 
solidly in thin air. 

(Rev.) CARROLL E. Simcox 
Assistant, St. Thomas Church 
New York City 


Roll of Saints 


I rush to the support of Fr. Holly in his 
contention that King Alfred received formal 
canonization in and by the 1928 Proposed 
Prayer Book of the Church of England. That 
Parliament did not sanction the Book and 
thus make it “legal’’ has no bearing, because 
I understand that the English bishops, in re- 
action to infringement on the spiritual life 
of the Church by the secular arm, permitted 
the use of the 1928 Book. 

Going Fr. Holly one better, I do not sub- 
scribe to the idea that formal canonization is 
necessarily Catholic practice. Our thinking 
is too much colored by the Romanist proce- 
dures for canonization, requiring the appli- 
cation of red tape. I even question the neces- 
sity of universal or provincial synodical con- 
sent to canonization; I understand that in the 
earlier days of the Church, before the Roman 
legal mind formalized the proceedings, local 
saints whose lives or deaths evidenced sanc- 
tity were accorded the titles of “blessed” and 
“holy.” These local and sometimes even leg- 
endary saints did not all have their sanctity 
officially proclaimed by the Pope; local cults 
beatified them and as their fame spread, the 
Church canonized many of them merely by 
popular use. 

I see no reason why the Anglican Com- 
munion cannot have its own (provincial?) 
additions to the roll of saints. Missionary 
martyrs, English reformation martyrs, and 
Oxford movement leaders are all revered and 
included in certain Anglican calendars. Local, 
even popular, recognition of the sanctity of 
great Anglicans makes a saint, to my mind, as 
much as any mechanics. The Roman Bene- 


dictines, along with the Roman litur 
movement, are pressing for simplificatio; 
their calendar, which includes limiting ¢ 
martyrology or canon of saints to the y 
pertinent ones within each order, an 
think, within each province or nati 
Church of the Roman Communion. 

It was not until Pope Alexander III’s ; 
in the 12th century that canonization | 
reserved to the pope, and it took a 
papal bull in the 17th century to re 
local bishops in the Roman Communiox 
this fact. Papal recognition of sanctity 
necessary to correct abuses, but this does 
mean that for over half the life of the Chi 
Catholic (all of her undivided life) p) 
canonization equalled sanctification. 

Sanctity is a gift from God, not the re@ 
of a declaration by pontiff or even synod. 
say that our decentralized Anglican Comn 
ion is like the primitive Church; even w 
the Church was universally governed 
ciliarly, Church councils did not ca 
saints. Why then must canonization 
thought of as a legalistic bureaucratic px 
dure? 


(Rev.) Roperts E. Enrat 
Assistant rector, Grace Chr) 
Hinsdale, Ill. 


Transient Pan-handlers? 


Recently I received five ball point per! 
the mail sent by a needy mission in an ei 
to secure help for the rebuilding of t| 
burned-down church. A short time ag@ 
was a request for funds from a church b 
ing the same name as ours. Not long be) 
that, we were asked to buy bricks for 
other building. : 

No doubt these are worthy and ne 
cases, but I must say that in spite of! 
obvious obligation to help, these requests 
try your patience as well as your pocketbi 
Furthermore, none of these requests cari 
any kind of Episcopal endorsement. On 
disposed to wonder whether some are mw 
legitimate than those of the transient qj 
handlers who come in day by day. I kr 
that these needy churches do not mali 
racket out of their requests for funds. 

Cuarces R, Ani 


Gastonia, N. C. 


& One way to sort out requests sucly 
these is to give.priority to those that hi 
the endorsement of the Bishop of the «| 
cese or missionary district in which t 
are located. — Eprror. 


Need Lay Workers 


I will appreciate use of your letters colul 
to make known to the Church as a wh 
the Overseas’ Department’s need for cert 
specialized personnel. We have adequ 
channels for publicizing our clergy requ) 
ments; but it is often difficult to find way}) 
reach the lay people who might be inj 
ested in a lay missionary appointment. 

Our primary concerns at the present : 
ment are three: in the first place, we ni! 
an agronomist for supervision of the exp}! 
mental farm at Cuttington College in Libi 
and to teach agriculture there. Secondly,} 
need two qualified nurse-instructors, one 
the Philippines and one for Puerto 
Thirdly, we need two competent and st 
enced business men for appointment as 
ministrators of everseas missionary distr! 


TL. + 90: 6 ae 


jee) cases, the applicant should be a com- 
@iint in good standing of the Episcopal 
a1, whose motivation in seeking appoint- 
Wis primarily a desire to render service 
@j) missionary outreach of the Church. 
wer, each appointee must also be pro- 

Wally qualified on the same basis as 
pd for similar positions in this country. 
quiries should be directed to the un- 
ed. They will be promptly answered. 
(Rev.) Gorpon T. CHARLTON 
281 Fourth Ave. 

New York 10, N. Y. 


Chaplain Knight 


the process of going over some clippings 
ays ago, I found on the back of one a 
vritten to THE Livinc CuyurcH a few 
ago by Chaplain Knight, U.S. Air 
“af Chaplain Knight was then stationed 
eam Frankfurt, Germany, and was most 
fied in St. Christopher’s Church and 
sSpuilding of St. Willibrord’s Old Cath- 
Surch, in whose “cracker box” building 
istopher’s is now worshiping. I am at 
acting as priest-in-charge of St. Chris- 
%s, a fully organized parish, admitted 
Jar to the Convocation of American 
es in Europe. 
Jonth or so ago I received a copy of a 
hich Chaplain Knight was planning 
to some of his friends urging them 
igribute to the furnishing of this church, 
~WAstruction of which has now started, 
@ to his efforts and a contribution from 
-f)men’s Auxiliary. So even though he 
yen gone from here for more than a 
Christopher's was still on his mind 
sure, in his prayers. 
day’s mail I received a newspaper 
telling of Chaplain Knight’s death 
= heart attack shortly after his services 
ler Air Force Base, Biloxi, Miss., on 
1956. 
laim Knight is still remembered in 
art as the one who did so much for 
rch. Perhaps some of your readers 
fvorshiped here and remember him. 
y& may, at one time or another, have 
feasion to be in Frankfurt and will wor- 
=| the church that he worked so hard 


fen 


wi 


tld any of your readers desire to con- 
§ to the purchase of adequate furnish- 
gir St. Christopher’s, their gifts may be 
> me — Chaplain (Capt.) John C. Ru- 
Sjrd Armored Division Artillery, APO 
‘Ww York, N. Y. Checks should be made 
' “St. Christopher’s Episcopal Church” 
Barked for “Church Furnishings Fund.” 
* who send a donation (and to any 
‘who would like one) I will be most 
(8 to send a copy of the booklet “This 
© Story,” giving our church history. 
(Rev.) JoHN C, RUBACK 
Chaplain, USA 


\CU CYCLE OF PRAYER 


September 
© Luke’s, Catskill, N. Y.; Ascension, At- 
vantic City, N. J. 
(teh Saints’, San Francisco. 


/onement, Chicago. 


manuel, Elmira, N. Y.; Santa Maria Vir- 
‘|sin, Ponce, Puerto Rito. 


“! Peter’s, Portland, Ore. 


//nvent of St. Anne, Arlington Heights, 
'|Mass.; Emmanuel, Miles City, Mont. 


“\immunity of St. Saviour, San Francisco. 
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CONTEST 


see your rector 
for entry blanks... 


/ / 
PUBLIC RELATIONS DIVISION 


281 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 
NEEDLEWORK 
ALTAR WARE 


Write to the American Agent of — 


J. WIPPELL & Co. Ltd. 


” (of Exeter & London, England) 


15 PRINCE STREET, 
PATERSON, 7 NES. 


OF506 OFkeN WE 


Designers and Makers of the Finest 


Garba cat CES 


Illustrated Book No. LC56C available 
Bronze Memorial Tablets List—LC56M 


F. OSBORNE & CO. LTD. 
117 GOWER ST. LONDON W.C. 1 ENGLAND 


LESLIE H. NOBBS 


Designs and Estimates for Special Requirements in 
MEMORIALS 
AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


Decorations Furniture 


536 MADISON 


Can you go to Hawaii Jan. 
21? Congenial, select escorted 
tour party for Episcopalians. As 
low as $637.09 complete 
roundtrip from Chicago. 


lf interested, please address M. R. John- 
son, care 314 Neate Pacific Railway 
Building, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Free Moraes Foldey, 


Clergy and Choir 


VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS and LINENS 
Chasubles - Albs - Amices - Copes 

All Embroidery Is Hand Done 


Materials by the Yard — “Kits”? for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments 


J. M. HALL, Ine. 


14 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


The fascinating, 
picture-filled book 
about the crosses 
of Christendom 


A TREASURY 
OF THE CROSS 


By MADELEINE S. MILLER 


“An authoritative refer- 
ence and source book 
that will be permanent- 
ly timely. The author 
introduces each kind of 
cross in all the known 
media and clarifies the 
background and sym- 
bolism which went into 
its making.” — DANIEL 
A. Poxine, Christian 
Herald. 


“Everything 
about crosses” 
52,000 words of descrip- 
tion and background, 38 
photographs, 52 draw- 
ings of crosses and sym- 
bols, 64 references to 
the cross in Scripture, 
27 poems about the 

cross, etc. 


At your bookseller $3.95 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 


A COMFORTABLE, light 
and sturdy chair with cush- 
ioned kneeler (folds under 
when notin use). Folded chairs 
store compactly in 
small space A com- 
plete line of chairs 
that fold. Write today 


for more information. 


LOUIS RASTETTER AND SONS CO. 


FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


PEOPLE and places 


Appointments Accepted 


The Rev. Gordon D. Bennett, formerly rector of 
St. Paul’s Church, Edenton, N. C., will on Sep- 
tember 15th become rector of St. James’ Church, 
Macon, Ga. Address: 1080 Courtland St. 


The Rev. William L. Hicks, formerly in charge 
of St. Philip’s Church, Southport, N. C., is now 
assistant of St. Matthew’s Church, Louisville, Ky. 
Address: 380 N. Hubbards Lane, Louisville 7. 


The Rev. George B. Holmes, formerly associate 
rector of St. John’s Church, Roanoke, Va., will on 
September 15th become rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Edenton, N. C. : 


The Rev. Mark E. Waldo, formerly vicar of 
St. Andrew’s Church, Douglas, Ga., will on Sep- 
tember 15th become associate rector of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Houston. Address: 1117 Texas 
Ave., Houston 2. 


Resignations 


The Rev. Edgar Van W. Edwards, rector of 
Trinity Church, Renovo, Pa., has retired. Address: 
701 S. Main St.; Athens, Pa. 


The Rev. Dr. Smythe H. Lindsay has resigned 
as rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Amarillo, Tex., 
so that he can devote the major portion of his 
time to the editorship of The Episcopal Church 
Day and Our Church Times. 

Dr. Lindsay is not giving up the pastoral min- 
istry entirely, for he will be the first vicar of the 
new Church of the Transfiguration, Dallas, which 
he helped to organize. 


The Rev. John Williamson has retired from 
St. James’ Church, Piqua, Ohio, and from the 
active ministry. Address: Box 240, R.R. 3, Love- 
land, Ohio. 


Changes of Address 


The new parish house of Trinity Church, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., is now completed and offices of the 
rector, the Rev. George B. Wood, and of his assist- 
ant, the Rev. Robert H. Wellner, are again located 
at the old address: 611 W. Berry St. 

The Rev. Stephen C. Vern Bowman, priest of 
the diocese of Massachusetts, formerly addressed 
in Orleans, Mass., and in England, may now be 
addressed: Box 463, Greenwich, Conn. 


Ordinations 
Deacons 


California — By Bishop Block: Richard William 
Engeseth, on August 5th, at Grace Cathedral, San 
Francisco; presenter, the Rev. J. G. Larson; 
preacher, the Rev. R. E. Byfield; to be in charge 
of St. Bartholomew’s Church, Livermore, Calif. 


4 BES BS | 


Connecticut — By Bishop Gray, assisted by | 
op Hatch, Suffragan, on June 14th, at ¢ 
Church Cathedral, Hartford (preacher, the 
F. J. Smith): ; 

Ralph Edwin Merrill, presented by the 
R. M. Attwood; to be curate of St. 
Church, New Britain, Conn. 

Willoughby Newton, presented by the Rex 
J. O. Patterson; to continue as a master in} 
School, Kent, Conn. : 

George Wells Razee, presented by the Rey. i 
Kibitz; to be curate of Christ Church, Strap 
Conn. 

Eaton Van Wert Read, presented by thet 
Oliver Carberry and ordained to the perp 
diaconate; to serve St. Paul’s Church, Fai: 
Conn. J 

Robert William Watson, Jr., presented bj| 
Rev. Dr. R. B. Appleyard; to be assistai, 
St. John’s Church, Stamford, Conn. | 

John Robinson Williams, presented by the 
E. H. Cook; to be curate of St. Peter’s CH) 
Cheshire, Conn. 

(Allan Rudolph Wentt was ordained at the 
service for the Bishop of the Panama Canal 


Other Changes 


The Rev. Howard A. L. Grindon, rector q 
Mary’s Church, Cleveland, and vicar of the 
toric St. John’s Church there, has been officig 
at All Soul’s Church, Miami Beach, Fla., d 
the absence of the rector, the Rev. J. Mil 
Taylor (who has been touring Europe ang 
Holy Land). 


Living Church Correspondents 


The Rev. Robert Grumbie, of the Church ¢ 
Epiphany, Valdez, Alaska, is now correspox 
for Alaska. Address: Box 366, Valdez, Alasa 


we congratulate: 


ST. MICHAEL & ALL ANGELS CHURCH 
educational unit, EVANSVILLE, Ind., whicil 
cently laid the corner stone for its new buil 
Occupancy of the new $140,000 church wik 
about September 29th. The unit will includi 
classrooms, chapel, sacristy, undercroft, guild i 
and kitchen. Bishop Kirchhoffer of Indiana 
was the guest preacher at the corner stone ]; 
ceremony. The Rev. George L. Evans is vic# 
the church. 


The Very Rev. STURGIS LEE RIDDLE, ded! 
the Pro-Cathedral of the Holy Trinity in # 
who has been nominated as a chevalier 07! 
French Legion of Honor, the Foreign Min} 


announced. Dean Riddle, vacationing at 
i 


PLACING OF THE SEALED copper box in cornerstone laying ceremonies at St. Michael and All Al; 
Church, are (from left): Charles Culley, bishop’s chaplain; Ron Freeman; Bishop Kirchhoffer; the}! 
George Evens, rector; Charles Saletta, architect; Henry Rohmann, building chairman; Guthrie WH 


The living (Ch 


i. ». L., at the time of the announcement, has 
in Eat e of the American Cathedral] for the 
ree years. Formerly of St. Thomas’ Church 

York City, he served at one time as rector 
American Church of St. James in Florence, 


he 
2 


fi 
» CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 
HFORD, Conn., which has recently secured 
jt full-time director of Christian Education. 
san Scott of Lynchburg, Va., will have 
# of the educational program throughout the 
ai Miss Scott, who is a graduate of Sweet 
yggeollege has done work in Christian Educa- 
# the Union Theological Seminary in New 
sind comes to the Church of the Good Shep- 
ith several years of teaching experience at 
stherine’s School in Richmond, Va. 


bi a 


q Births 

§Rev. FRANK D. DURAN and Mrs. Duran 
‘@John’s Church, Kansas City, Mo., on the 
a son, Frank D. Jr., on August 1st. Mrs. 
gave birth to twins, a boy and a girl, 
girl lived only a week. 


a 


Marriages 


Rey. FRANK MacDONALD SPINDLER, 
of Grace and St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore, 
as married on July 17th to Miss EVELYN 
N BLANCHARD, Ph.D., nutritionist for the 
Extension Service of the U.S. Department 
eulture. They were married at St. Bartho- 
“as Church, Hempstead, Tex., where Fr. 
syr was formerly rector. 


aths 


. Florence Fowler, 75, wife of Fred- 
[. B. Fowler, died July 4th in Law- 
|Memorial Hospital, New London, 


“@, after a long illness. 
m® Fowler had been an active member of 
hurch, Bronxville, N. Y. for many years. 
ss particularly active in local and district 
Ssuild work and in the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
js di attended eight consecutive Wellesley con- 
js, in Massachusetts. 


13 Episcopal Churches 


in the U.S. now 


Spend $125,000,000 


ually for services and supplies 


“Buying decisions are made at the 
ish level by the clergy and lay lead- 
ja And, in most of the 8,053 parishes 
#41 missions, these are precisely the 
) ple who read Tue Livinc Cuurcu. 
it’s because it is the only Church 
sysmagazine published 52 times a year, 
offers unequalled news and editorial 
rage of Church affairs. 


ow, WITH CIRCULATION FOR 
FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1956 
A RECORD BREAKING HIGH— 
SRESULT OF THE MAGAZINE’S 
UNAMIC NEW LOOK — MARKET 
IMNETRATION IS MORE COM- 
ETE THAN EVER BEFORE. 

a hen you want to get down to real 
‘e%iness in the Episcopal market, put 
ivi Livinc CuurcwH on your schedule. 


‘fHE LIVING CHURCH 


‘ (07 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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for PULPIT e 
featuring exclusive CUTHBE 


GOLD OUTLINE 


Enrich your church service with the beauty and 
inspiration of custom-made, custom-designed 
Paraments by CuTHBERTSON. Choose from 
quality brocades, faille and felt materials on 
which symbols of your choice are embroidered 
and distinguished by our own patented GoLp 
OuTLINE—guaranteed non-tarnishing for life 
of the Parament. Wide choice of ecclesiastically 
correct designs and colorful fabrics. 


e SUPERFRONTALS e BIBLE MARKERS 
e PULPIT AND LECTERN ANTEPENDIA 
e DOSSALS e CHALICE VEILS e BURSES 


PARAMENTS 


LECTERN e 


ALTAR « CHANCEL 
RTSON Non-Tarnishable 


EMBROIDERY 


INVIOORN TET 
Non-tarnishing GOLD OUT- 
LINE on embroidery 
design is an exclusive 
CUTHBERTSON process! 


made Paraments: 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
FOR FREE COLOR CATA- 
LOG SHEETS AND PRICES. 


| DENOMINATION. 


Manufacturers of 


2013 Sansom Street e 


Please send me illustrated catalog sheets and prices on the following custom- 


(© PULPIT and LECTERN ANTEPENDIA ( BURSES ( DOSSALS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| C SUPERFRONTALS 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| NAME OF CHURCH 


Ecclesiastical Vestments 


Philadelphia 3, Pa 


O BIBLE MARKERS’ 1 CHALICE VEILS 


Se ee ee 


RED DRAGON 
OVER CHINA 


HAROLD H. MARTINSON 


In China and later in Hong Kong, when I saw the 
untold misery and heartaches brought upon the 
millions of China by atheistic Communism, I vowed 
to the Lord that by His grace I would hit that 
thing—and hit it hard. HaroLtp MARTINSON 


Here is the true story of the rise of Commu- 
nism in China and its brutal conquest of 
the country—a dramatic, expertly document- 
ed history written to inform, to warn, to 
arouse against this terrifying blight. Under- 
scoring the timetable of events in China’s 
fall are eyewitness reports concerning the 
present-day regime and its effect. 


$3.50 AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


published by AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. 


29 E. Madison St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


14 E. 41st St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Morehouse-Gorham Co. of California 
261 Golden Gate Ave. 
San Francisco 2, Calif. 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 

Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars MU) 

Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


k 
1837 Grer‘One tunared Years 1900 


COX SONS & VINING Inc 


131° FAST 23r0 STREEI, NEW 1ORK, Ni + 


FOr AcM ORIG B AB YES R 


eB IS 


Filled with foam 
rubber. Zippered 
removable cover 
in your choice of 
wide color range 
‘of ecclesiastical 
velour. 


Lt] 


= 
COMMUNION 
KNEELER 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-10 — 38th Ave. Long Island City, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING 
FUND COMMISSION 


SINCE 1880 
the Episcopal Church’s building 
finance society. 


Those whom it has served 
attest its value. 


Contributions for its corporate purposes 
will perpetually help to further the 
Church's building program. 


Please address the Secretary, 
170 Remsen Street, 


Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


| DECORATE GIFTS | 
EARN MONEY FOR CHURCH o 


New, easy to use Nifty Gifty Combina- 
tion Starter Kit turns common household 
objects into money making gifts and ac- 
cessories. Thousands now raising funds 
for church projects with this wonderful 
hobby K?t contains rhinestones, plastic 
flowes, metallic gold paper designs and 
banding with simple instructions on how 
to make unusual Christmas Decorations 
and ‘‘conversafion piece” gifts easily 
worth $13 retail 
Send for Starter Kit Today, dnly ape 
pd. 


DELUXE KIT with 17 different types of 
decorating materials for experts easily 
makes $35 worth of items. $6.98 Ppd. 
Check or M. O. 


AMERICAN STYLE SERVICE, P.O. Box 1246, 
Old Post Office Annex, Chicago 90, Iil., Dept. L 


CONFRATERNITY OF THE 


BLESSED SACRAMENT 

founded 1862 
A Devotional Society of clergy and laity through- 
out the Anglican Communion to work and 
pray for Greater Honor to Our Lord present in 
the Blessed Sacrament of His Body and Blood. 
for further information address 


The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 W. Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


of resilient granulated cork, cov- 
ered with desirable plastic leath- 
erette. Pew and Communion 
cushions in various types of cov- 
erings. Inquiries welcomed. 


Damud Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, L. 1., New York 


ST. MONICA’S HOME 
FOR SICK COLORED WOMEN 


(Founded in 1888) 
125 Highland Street 
Boston 19, Massachusetts 
Under the direction of 


The Sisters of St. Margaret 


2602 Belcourt Ave. 


VESTMENTS 


Stoles, Dossals, Altar Hangings, Funeral 
Palls, Cassocks, Rabats, Collars, Shirts, 
Chalices, Crosses, Eucharistic Vestments, 
and a full line of all church furnishings. 


AMERICAN CHURCH SUPPLY 
Nashville 12, Tenn. 


Alltar Brassware 


CROSSES + CANDLESTICKS 
VASES + COLLECTION BASONS 


Write for copy of our new: catalog 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


BOOKS 


Continued from page 9 


of the texts. Unfortunately, he thus seems 
to miss some of the broader and more im- 
portant implications of the words. Care- 
ful analysis forces him to the conclusion 
that much of the material in the New 
Testament expresses wishful thinking on 
the part of the Gospel authors rather 
than an account of what actually hap- 
pened. Hence the Gospels (and even more 
Acts) express points of view the early 
Church felt it must foster. The end re- 
sult, as one might expect, is a considerable 
weakening of the position and divinity of 
Jesus. : 

Yet Dr. Sandmel always remains basi- 
cally sympathetic to the main tenets of 
Christianity. (This is no small accomplish- 
ment considering what so many Jews have 
suffered at the hands of New-Testament- 
spouting Christian fanatics!) But in all 
fairness it must be pointed out that the 
book often becomes little more than an 
ingenious example of biblical exegesis. 
The author is, after all, only substituting 
one theory for another. No proofs about 


the career of Jesus have ever been un- 
earthed. The importance of faith and 
belief come sharply into focus here. 
Christians who know their Bible should 
find much that is thought-provoking here. 
Others may be driven back to a fresh read- 
ing of both the New and Old Testaments. 
And any book which accomplishes this is 
certainly worthwhile. 
RogsertT H. GLAUBER 


THIS IS MY FAITH. Convictions of Rep- 
resentative Americans Today. Edited by 
Stewart G. Cole. Harpers. $4.50. 


Stewart G. Cole has brought together 
in This Is My Faith essays that compose 
an extremely valuable book with respect 
to the relating of religious thought to 
science, democracy, and the good life de- 
fined in clear, philosophical terms. It will 
provide the clergy with a good preaching 
vocabulary for our time, and will save 
them, when it is properly digested, from 
overlooking the basic concepts and prob- 
lems of our scientific world. From the 
standpoint of theistic faith, as contrasted 
with a faith of secular idealism so popular 
with many intellectuals, chapters of special 
value have been contributed by Monroe 
E. Deutch and Theodore M. Greene. 
Henry Nelson Wieman reiterates his well- 
known, but I think outmoded, religious 
naturalism. 

The book is made unique, however, by 


ROBES ade 
VESTMENTS 


CLERGY and CHOIR 


WIPPELL 
& Co. Ltd. 


High Street, Exeter, England 
1! Tufton Street, London, S.W.! 
or 


for 


J. 


Write to Resident English Representative a: 
1S PRINCE STREET, PATERSON7,N! 


SC. .HO:O°Le 


FOR GIRLS 


KEMPER 
HALL 


Church Boarding School for Girls. 86thil 
Thorough college preparation and _ spi 
training. Unusual opportunities in Music) 
matics and Fine Arts including Ceramicij 
sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake || 
campus 50 miles from Chicago. Undel 
direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. — | 
Write for catalog. 


Kenosha, , 


Box LC 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 


School for Girls 

Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 

An Episcopai country boarding and day school for ¥ 
grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Accréti 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Musicy 
Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. } 
For complete information and catalog address 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 

THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


MARGARET. HALL | 
Under the Sisters of St. Helena (Episcopal) : 


Small country boarding and day school for girls, frr 
mary through higl school. Accredited college prep! 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated i! 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Campus of: six sci 
ample playground space, hockey field, and tennis 

Riding. ; 
FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” ADE 
Sister Rachel,~Prin., O.S.H., Box B, Versaillel 


COLLEGES 


CARLETON COLLEG 


Lawrence M. Gould, D.Se., President | 
Carleton is a coeducational Hberal arts eor! 
with a limited enrolment of 850 students. | 
recognized as the Church College of Minne 
Address: Director of Admissions: | 


Carleton College 
Northfield Minn 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 
MAAKE GOOD 
CHURCHMEN 


The Living 


jy unusual chapter by Leonard Car- 
ael, Secretary (administrative head) 
e Smithsonian Institution. Dr, Car- 
mel writes, “I am an Episcopalian by 
ction. . . . The best and clearest 
ings of such words as ‘God,’ “Trinity,” 
carnation’ may well be those which 
been developed and are accepted by 
dividuals who are the official inter- 
rs of a continuing and coherent reli- 
| system and organization.” He says 
d word for St. Thomas Aquinas, too! 
refreshing to discover a top scientist 
hinks that experts in religion, like 
s in other fields, may know what 
are talking about. 

JamMEs M. MALiocu 


In Brief 


GOSPEL OF JOHN, Volume | (John, 

1-12) in the King James Version 
he Introduction and Critical Notes 
WeFrederick C. Grant. (Harpers Anno- 

d Bible, No. 13.) Harpers. Pp. 75. 
Mer, 95 cents. 


GOSPEL OF JOHN, Volume II (John, 
»@ 13-21) and THE EPISTLES OF JOHN 
ff ohn, II John, III John) in the King 
es Version with Introduction and 
ical Notes by Frederick C. Grant. 
i@arpers Annotated Bible, No. 14.) 
rpers. Pp. 57. Paper, 95 cents. 


fy 


Jo further installments by a distin- 
“Wed New Testament scholar in what 
ses to be a handy and useful series. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


SPARE-TIME Greeting Card and Gift Shop 
me. Show friends samples of our new 1956 
as and All-Occasion Greeting Cards and 
Take their orders and earn to 100% profit. 
Mperience necessary. Costs nothing to try. 

today for samples on approval. Regal Greet- 


ay crt. 53, Ferndale, Mich. 
BOOKS FOR SALE 
‘tks, USED AND NEW, at far less than 
u A. prices. Liturgy, Dogmatics, Commen- 
= Church History, Patrology, Lives of Saints, 
lia. Lists Free. Ian Michell, 29 Lower 
treet, Ipswich, England. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


JUE SANCTUARY-LAMPS. Robert Rob- 
1755 Broadway, New York City. 


FOR SALE 


2IEST soon to retire, sterling silver private 
union set, containing paten, chalice, bread 
oon, and crystal cruet, with case. In very 
Wondition. Price $50.00. Reply Box M-369, 
Bde Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


A LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


ICH LINENS: Beautiful qualities imported 
' Ireland. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns. 
iss Pall Foundations. Free Samples. Mary 
t Co., Box 325-L, Marblehead, Mass. 


ch Linens by the yard, or Madeira-embroi- 
j.ltar Linens of all types made up to fit your 
Plexiglass Pall Foun- 

Mary Moore, Box 


oR LINENS: Exquisite qualities of Irish 
h 


@ments. Nominal Prices. 
| $1.00. Free Samples. 
)i) Davenport, UE 


#ehber 9, 1956 
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Do you always buy a copy of THE LIVING CHURCH each 


week at the Church? 


Did you ever think how nice it would be to have the 
mailman deliver your copies right to your door? 


It is nice — convenient, economical, and the sure way of 
never missing an issue. And you don’t want to miss even one... 
every issue contains the important news of the Church plus 
articles so worthwhile you will want to clip and save many of 
them. Start your subscription now. 
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THE LIVING CHURCH 
Dept. LC8-56 


a subscriber. 


ALTAR LINENS, Surplices, Transfer Patterns. 
Pure linen by the yard. Martha B. Young, 2229 
Maple Drive, Midwest City, Oklahoma. 


POSITIONS OFFERED 


PERSONNEL WANTED — Promotion Director 

for small Church School in the far south. Must 
be a person with definite training and ability and 
real interest in Christian education. Address: The 
Rector, All Saints’ Episcopal Junior College, Vicks- 
burg, pee 


PRIEST-ORGANIST wanted for parish in Pacific 

Northwest to take full charge of music program 
and assist in all phases of parochial life, married or 
single. Reply stating marital status, age, experi- 
ence to Box P-371, The Living Church, Milwaukee 
2, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER, 37, single, Eng- 

lish trained, R.S.C.M. Prayer Book Churchman. 
Excellent background, references. Liturgical Music, 
high standards. Reply Box C-370, the Living Church, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


PRIEST, 36, Catholic, celibate, veteran, desires 
correspondence with view to rectorship or curacy 
in Middle Atlantic seaboard. Forte as pastor. Ref- 


erences exchanged. Reply Box M-372, The Living 


Church, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


GENEROUS SCHOLARSHIP for boy to accom- 

pany glee club and serve as sehool organist. Write 
the Rev. Frank C. Leeming, St. Peter’s School, 
Peekskill, New York. 


407 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Please enter my subscription for the next 26 news-packed issues of 
THE LIVING CHURCH. Payment of $3.75 is enclosed. 


A S S } ~ [ i D advertising in The Living Church gets results. 


I am not now 


SOT TTTTT 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
RATES 


(A) 20 cts. a word for one insertion; 18 cts. a word 
an insertion for 3 to 12 consecutive insertions ; 
17 cts. a word an insertion for 13 to 25 con- 
secutive insertions; and 16 cts. a word an 
insertion for 26 or more consecutive insertions. 
Minimum rate (10 wards or less) $2.00. 

(B) Keyed advertisements, same rates as (A) above, 
plus 25 cts. service charge for first insertion 
and 10 cts. service charge for each succeeding 
insertion. 

(C) Non-commercial notices of Church organiza- 
tions (resolutions and minutes) ; 15 cts. a word. 

(D) Church services, $1.00 a count line (approxi- 
mately 12 lines to the inch); special contract 
rates available on application to advertising 
manager. 

(E) Copy for advertisements must be received at 
least 12 days before publication date. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 
407 East Michigan Street Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


THE LIVING CHURCH reserves the 
right to forward only bona fide 
replies to advertisements appearing 
in its classified columns. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When requesting a change of address, please 
enclose old as well as new address. Changes 
must be received at least two weeks before they 
become effective. 

When renewing a subscription, please return 
our memorandum bill showing your name and 
complete address. If the renewal is for a gift 
subscription, please return our memorandum bill 
showing your name and address as well as the 
name and address of the recipient of the gift. 


THE LIVING CHURCH 
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Traveling? The parish churches listed here extend a 


most cordial welcome. When attending one of these 


services, tell the rector you saw the announcement 
in THE LIVING CHURCH — he'll appreciate it. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


ST. JOHN’S 514 W. Adams Blvd. at Flower 
Rev. Robert Q. Kennaugh, r 
Sun 7:30, 9, 10:30 HC; Mon, Wed, Fri 8 HC; 


Tues, Thurs 7 HC; Sat 10 HC; C 5- 6& by appt 


ST. MARY OF THE ANGELS 4510 Finley Ave. 
Rey. James Jordan, r; Rev. Neal Dodd, r-em 

Sun Masses: 8, 9, 11, MP 10:40, EP & _B 5:30; 
Daily Mon, Wed, Thurs, Sat 9; ‘Tues, Fri 6:30; 
C Sat 4:30 & 7:30 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


ST. FRANCIS’ 
Rey. E. M. Pennell, 


Sunes, 9 OLS) 11; 


San Fernando Way 
Jr., D.D.; Rev. M. G. Streeter 


HC Wed 7, HD & Thurs 9:15 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ST. PAUL'S 2430 K St., N.W. 


Sun Masses: 8, 9:30, 11:15, Sol Ev & B 8; Mass 
ealy 7; also Tues 9 30; Thurs, Sat G HD 12 Noon; 
C Sat 5-6:30 


COCONUT GROVE, FLA. 

ST. STEPHEN’S 2750 McFarlane Road 
Sun 7, 8, 9:15, 11 & daily; C Sat 5-6, 7-8 G 
by appt 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA. 
ALL SAINTS’ 335 Tarpon Drive 


Sun 7:30, 9, 11 & 7; Daily 7:30 & 5:30; Thurs 
G HD 9; C Fri & Sat 4:30-5:30 


ORLANDO, FLA. 
CATHEDRAL OF ST. LUKE Main & Jefferson Sts. 


Sun 6:30, 7:30, 9, 11; Daily 7:30, 5:45; Thurs & 
HD 10; C Sat 7 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JAMES 

Huron & Wabash (nearest Loop) 

Very Rev. H. S. Kennedy, D.D., dean 
Sun 8 G 10 HC, 11 MP, HC, & Ser; 
MP, 7:30 HC, also Wed 10; Thurs 
thru Fri) Int 12:10, 5:15 EP 


Daily 7:15 
6:30; (Mon 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 6720 Stewart Avenue 


Rev. Clifford A. Buck 


HC Sun 8, 10:30; Tues through Sat 8 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
ST. LUKE’S Hinman & Lee Street 


Sun Eu 7:30; 9, 9:15, 11, Ch S 9; Weekdays Eu_7, 
10; Also Wed 6: 15; Also. Fri (Requiem) 7:30: 
MP 9:45; Ist Fri HH & B 8:15; C Sat 4:30-5:30, 
7:30-8:30 G by appt 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS 20th G St. Paul 
Rey. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r; Rey. Robert W. Knox, B.D. 


Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11 & Daily 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ALL SAINTS’ (at Ashmont Station) Dorchester 
Rev. Sewall Emerson; Rev. T. Jerome Hayden, Jr. 


Sun 7:30, 9 (Sung) 11 MP, HC & Ser; Daily 7, 
Sat C 5-6, EP 6 


DETROIT, MICH. 


INCARNATION 10331 Dexter Blvd. 
Rey. C. L. Attridge, D.D.; Rev. L. W. Angwin, B.D. 


Masses: Sun 7:30, 10:30; Daily: 6:30 


CT 


A Church Services Listing is a sound investment 
in the promotion of church attendance by all 
Churchmen, whether they are at home or away 


from home. Write to our advertising depart- 
ment for full particulars and rate. 


The Living Church 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
CHRIST CHURCH 
Rev. W. H. Hanckel, r; 


Sun HC 9, MP & Ser 11; 
10:30 


7th & Francis Sts. 
Rev. R. A. Beeland, c 


Hhurs He 127 HD He 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ST. MARY’S 
Rey. C. T. Cooper, r 


Sun Masses 7:30, 9, 


13th & Holmes 


11; Daily as anno 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HOLY COMMUNION 

Rev. W. W. S. Hohenschild, r 
Sune SS 1 TAS) Wl MP ane ueses, Wed 
10:30 


7401 Delmar Bivd. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


ST. BARNABAS 
Rev. James Brice Clark, r 


Sun Masses 7:30, 10:45 (High & Ser) ; 


129 North 40th Street 
C Sat 4:30-5 


SEA GIRT, N. J. 

ST. URIEL THE ARCHANGEL 

Rey. Canon R.-H. Miller, r; Rev. A. S. Bolinger, c 
Sun 8, HC 9:30 Sung Eu, 11 MP; Daily: HC 7:30 
ex Fri 9:30 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL Shelton Square 
Very Rev. Philip F. McNairy, D.D., dean 

Canon Mitchell Haddad, Canon James Furlong 
Sun 8, 9:30, 11; Mon, Fri, Sat HC 12:05; Tues, 
Thurs, HC 8; Prayers, Ser 12: 05; Wed HC 7, 11:30, 
Healing Service 12:05 


ST. ANDREW'S 
Rev. Thomas R. Gibson, r 


Sun Masses 8, 10 (Sung), 
10; C Sat 8-8:30 


3107 Main at Highgate 


MP 9:30; Daily 7,-Thurs 


COOPERSTOWN, N.Y. 


CHRIST CHURCH Church and River Street 
Rey. George F. French, r 


Sun 7:30, 10:45; Wed & HD HC 7:30 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH 
OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 


112th St. and Amsterdam Ave., New York City 
Sun: HC 7, 8, 9, 10; MP, HC & Ser 11; Ev & Ser 4; 
Wkdys: MP 7:45; HC 8 (G 10 Wed); EP 5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Park Ave. and 51st St. 
Rev. Terence J. Finlay, L.Th., r 

8 & 9:30 HC, 11 Morning Service & Ser: Weekday 
HC Tues 10:30; Wed & Saints’ Days 8, Thurs 12:10. 
Organ Recitals Fri 12:10. Church open daily for 
prayer. 


HEAVENLY REST 5th Ave. at 90th Street 
Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 

Sun HC 8 & 9:30, MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & 
Healing Service 12; HD HC 7:30 & 12; Daily MP 8 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN 
Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D. 
Sun 7, 9, 11 (High), EP & B 8; Daily 7, 8, Wed & 
HD 9:30, Fri 12:10; C Sat 2-3, 4-5, 7:30-8:30 


139 West 45th Street 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rev. A. A. Chambers, r; Rev. M. L. Foster, c 

Sun Masses: 8, 10; Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; 
C Sat 5-6 


ST. THOMAS’ 5th Ave. 
Rev. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., r 
SunakiGs87. 930-1 les MP ais 
Thurs 11, HD 12:10 


G 53rd Street 


Daily 8:15 HC, 


Ht 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
WELCOMES. YOU 


NEW YORK, N.Y. (Cont'd) 


THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r a4 
TRINITY 


Broadway om 
Rev. Bernard C. Newman, v 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP "a 
2, Midday Ser 12: 30, EP 5: :05; Sat HC 8, EP 
HD HC IZ CARric4s: 30 & by appt 


ST. PAUL'S CHAPEL Broadway & Fut 


Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 

Sun HC 8:30, MP HC Ser 10; west : 
(Thurs also at 7:30) 12:05 ex Sat; prayed G3 
1105 ex Sat EP 3; C Fri 3:30-5:30 & by ; 
| 
. 


Organ Recital Wednesdays 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rey. Robert R. Spears, Jr., v 

Sun 8, 9 & 11, EP 4; Weekdays HC daily 7 
MP 9, EP 5: 30, Sat 5, Int 11:50; C by appt 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 
Rev. Paul C. Weed, Jr., v 
Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HE 7 & 8; 
8-9, & by appt 


487 H 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL 292 H 

Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, v; Rev. Wm. G. Love; | 
Sun HC 8, 9, 10 (Spanish), 11, EP 7:307 j 
HC 7:30 ex Thurs; Sat HC 9:30, EP 5 | 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 He 
Rey. C. Kilmer Myers, v; Rev. Wm. A. Wendt; 


Sun HC 8, 9, 10, 11. (Spanish), EP 8; Daily 
ex Thurs at 8, 10, EP 5:30 

UTICA, N. Y. 

GRACE Genesee at Elizabeth! 


Rev. S. P. Gasek, r; 


SunsHG. 8.951 Sail 
HC Wed 7, Fri 7:30 & 


Rev. A. A. Archer, ¢ 
piss 4,5 S); Daily Ir 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. MARK’S Locust St. between 16th and in 


Sun HC 8, 11, EP 3:00 Mon, Wed, Fri 77) 
Thurs 7: 45; Sat 9: :30; Daily We 5 130; C Sab 


KEY—Light face type denotes AM, black} 
PM; add, address; anno, announced; 
appointment; B, Benediction; E; Confess 
Cho, Choral; ch S, Church School; CEG 
d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Euch} 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Commu) 
HD, Holy Days; ‘HH, Holy Hour; Instr, In 
tions; Int, Intercessions; Lit, Litany; 
Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; 
rector-emeritus; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn} 
Stations; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, 


People’s Fellowship. 


September 9; 


